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“Main Street’ lilers must create 


revitalization j 
tied to service 


improvements in 
wn Dallas and a 
By ROBERT GOLDFIELD ‘enovation project in 

Downtown retailers must begin servicing the de earned major 
true needs of their customers if they hope tost week from the Ore- 
revitalize their "Main Street" areas, said a retailntown Development 
consultant. n. 

Too many retailers have forgotten the need toyntown Dallas Design 
put on a show—to demonstrate that they wantis named Best Design 
their customers’ business, said Robert Sprague; 1986-87. During a 12- 
at the conclusion of a conference in Portland riod, almost every 
last week to promote downtown areas, on Dallas’ central 

Downtown merchants’ market share plunged use Square was 
from 97 percent in 1958 to 17 percent in 1986, 'ehabilitated or re- 
Sprague said. They were unable to match the! 
low prices and convenience offered by sub- six design projects 
urban stores. à half-million dollars 

They still cannot directly compete on those created an unpre- 
bases, he added, but they can offer quality Ser Misa improvement 
vice and a pleasurable shopping environment. 

“My personal opinion"is that downtown re- 
tailing is a higher calling than strip-center re- [avorat merchants 


(Continued oni Page 1 favorable shopping 


ie « he said. 
Stop discount stores started offer- 
ing those customers brand-name 
items in more convenient loca- 
tions. 

Downtown merchants cannot 
match all those attractions, said 
Sprague, formerly a regional man- 
ager for The Gap, a national chain 
of clothing stores. But, through 


reeting customers with "Can I 
help you?" is not Sprague's idea of 
personal service. He said he in- 
Structed clerks at his stores to 
treat customers as they would 
guests in their homes. 

"Hello, how are you?" es- 
tablishes a much better rapport, 
he said. 
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as, La Grande win top awards 


to downtown Dallas," ODDA 
officials said in a press release. 

Rehabilitation of the Foley 
Building in La Grande won the 
Best Development Project 
award. The building, which 
once housed offices for Union 
Pacific Railroad, now features 
four floors of apartments, some 
for subsidized senior citizen 
housing, and 7,200 feet of retail 
space. 


Competition was open to all 
Oregon commercial revitaliza- 
tion associations. Other winn- 
ers include: 


* Best Promotion—Albany's 
"Victorian Christmas." 


pressed by signs aimed at a very 
small percentage of customers, 
he said. Hastily written signs— 
such as those Promising full pros- 
ecution of shoplifters and bad- 
check writers—intimidate good 
customers while rarely deterring 
the problem people, he added. 
Signs proclaiming "No Re- 
funds"—an offending Policy in it- 
self(—or "No Smoking" present 
similarly negative attitudes. If 
such restrictive signs are neces- 
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pleasant atmosphere 


* Best Organization— 
McMinnville Downtown 
Association. 

* Best Fundraising Event— 
Newberg's "S.O.B. (Save Our 
Bettie) Drive,” designed to raise 
money to save association 
manager Bettie McDowell's po- 
sition. 

* Best Newsletter—The 
Albany Downtown Association 
Newsletter. 

* Main Street Citizen of the 
Year—Astoria Mayor Edith 
Henningsgaard. 

* Board Member of the 
Year—Nancy Johnson of the 
Dallas Downtown Association. 


sary, he said, they should at least 


be Professionally printed using 
moderately toned language. 

Other environmental factors 
include well-lit stores and win- 
dows, some updated interior de- 
sign, and willing use of air con- 
ditioning and heating. 

But perhaps the biggest service 
failure of downtown retailers is 
their reluctance to. keep appropri- 
ate store hours, Sprague said. Too 
many shops are closed in the 
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evenings and on Sunday. 

To the argument that down- 
town is dead after 5 p.m., Sprague 
responded, “Of course it is—all 
the stores are closed." 

Downtown stores should be 
open from 10 am. to 7 p.m., five 
days a week and on Sunday after- 
noons, he said. Those who main- 
tain traditional 9-to-5 hours are 
"doing a terrific job of serving 
senior citizens and the un- 
employed," but are failing to 
grant their best customers access 
at the times those customers 
want to shop. 


About 60 percent of all non- 
automotive and non-housing 
sales occur after 6 p.m. and on 
Sunday, he emphasized. New ex- 
panded hours will not instantly 
produce sales, he added, but they 
can lead to a significant increase 
after five or six months. 


Sprague told representatives of 
small downtown associations to 
"find three or four or five or six 
quality merchants in the com- 
munity that are likely to build 
with this program—that are in- 
terested in doing 20 to 35 percent 
more volume.” 


Some will not play along, he 
said, but they are not needed. A 
core of a few main street stores 
can act to significantly revitalize a 
downtown area. f 
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T Tage 1) 
tailing, or regional Shopping cen- 
terl retailing, or free-standing unit 
retailing or catalog retailing— 
that there is a purpose for down- 
town retailing which is at the cen- 
ter of downtown revitalization,” 
Sprague said. 

“It's just not as good when 
there is not a vital downtown. 
That's why a lot of... bu- 
sinesspeople who don't own busi- 
nesses support downtown revita- 
lization—because in Some way 
they know that." 

Sprague said downtown retail- 
ers lost their market share to the 
Suburbs and discount stores for 
various reasons. 


Small entrepreneurial retailers 
lacked the assets, and sometimes 
the ambition, to follow their 
customers to the suburbs, he told 
attendees at the conference spon- 
sored by the Oregon Downtown 
Development Association and the 
Washington, D.C.-based National 
Main Street Center. Large one- 
stop discount stores started offer- 
ing those customers brand-name 
items in more convenient loca- 
tions. 

Downtown merchants cannot 
match all those attractions, said 
Sprague, formerly a regional man- 
ager for The Gap, a national chain 
of clothing stores. But, through 
combining their location with fine 


Visual improvements in 
downtown Dallas and a 
$900,000 renovation Project in 
La Grande earned major 
awards last week from the Ore- 
gon Downtown Development 
Association. 

The Downtown Dallas Design 
Project was named Best Design 
Project for 1986-87. During a 12- 
month period, almost every 
building on Dallas’ central 
courthouse square was 
painted, rehabilitated or re- 
placed. 

“Twenty-six design projects 
and over a half-million dollars 
investment created an unpre- 
cedented visual improvement 


service, downtown merchants 
can create a favorable shopping 
environment, he said. 

Greeting customers with “Can I 
help you?” is not Sprague's idea of 
personal service. He said he in- 
structed clerks at his stores to 
treat customers as they would 
guests in their homes. 

“Hello, how are you?" es- 
tablishes a much better rapport, 
he said. 
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Dallas, La Grande win top awards 


to downtown Dallas," ODDA 
officials said in a press release. 

Rehabilitation of the Foley 
Building in La Grande won the 
Best Development Project 
award. The building, which 
once housed offices for Union 
Pacific Railroad, now features 
four floors of apartments, some 
for subsidized senior citizen 
housing, and 7,200 feet of retail 
space. 

Competition was open to all 
Oregon commercial revitaliza- 
tion associations. Other winn- 
ers include: 


* Best Promotion—Albany's 
"Victorian Christmas." 


pressed by signs aimed at a very 
small percentage of customers, 
he said. Hastily written signs— 
such as those promising full pros- 
ecution of shoplifters and bad- 
check writers—intimidate good 
customers while rarely deterring 
the problem people, he added. 
Signs proclaiming “No Re- 
funds"—an offending policy in it- 
self—or “No Smoking" present 
similarly negative attitudes, If 
such restrictive signs are neces- 


* Best Organization— 
McMinnville Downtown 
Association. 

* Best Fundraising Event— 
Newberg's "S.O.B. (Save Our 
Bettie) Drive," designed to raise 
money to save association 
manager Bettie McDowell's po- 
sition, 

* Best Newsletter—The 
Albany Downtown Association 
Newsletter. 

* Main Street Citizen of the 
Year—Astoria Mayor Edith 
Henningsgaard. 

* Board Member of the 
Year—Nancy Johnson of the 
Dallas Downtown Association. 


sary, he said, they should at least 


be professionally printed using 
moderately toned language. 

Other environmental factors 
include well-lit stores and win- 
dows, some updated interior de- 
sign, and willing use of air con- 
ditioning and heating. 

But perhaps the biggest service 
failure of downtown retailers is 
their reluctance to keep appropri- 
ate store hours, Sprague said. Too 
many shops are closed in the 
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t create pleasant atmosphere 


evenings and on Sunday. 

To the argument that down- 
town is dead after 5 p.m., Sprague 
responded, “Of course it is—all 
the stores are closed.” 

Downtown stores should be 
open from 10 am. to 7 p.m., five 
days a week and on Sunday after- 
noons, he said. Those who main- 
tain traditional 9-to-5 hours are 
“doing a terrific job of serving 
senior citizens and the un- 
employed,” but are failing to 
grant their best customers access 
at the times those customers 
want to shop. 


About 60 percent of all non- 
automotive and non-housing 
sales occur after 6 p.m, and on 
Sunday, he emphasized. New ex- 
Panded hours will not instantly 
produce sales, he added, but they 
can lead to a significant increase 
after five or six months. 


Sprague told representatives of 
small downtown associations to 
“find three or four or five or six 
quality merchants in the com- 
munity that are likely to build 
with this program—that are in- 
terested in doing 20 to 35 percent 
more volume.” 

Some will not play along, he 
said, but they are not needed. A 
Core of a few main street stores 
can act to significantly revitalize a 
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“Main Street’ Ulers must create pleasant atmosphere 


revitalization 
tied to service 
wn Dallas and a 


By ROBERT GOLDFIELD 'enovation project in 


Downtown retailers must begin servicing the de earned major 
true needs of their customers if they hope tost week from the Ore- 
revitalize their "Main Street" areas, said a retailatown Development 
consultant. n. l 

Too many retailers have forgotten the need to yntown Dallas Design 
put on a show—to demonstrate that they wants named Best Design 
their customers’ business, said Robert Sprague: 1986-87. During a 12- 
at the conclusion of a conference in Portland ‘riod, almost every 
last week to promote downtown areas. on Dallas’ central 

Downtown merchants’ market share plunged use s quare was 
from 97 percent in 1958 to 17 percent in 1986, -ehabilitated or re- 
Sprague said. They were unable to match the 
low prices and convenience offered by sub- -six design projects 
urban stores. 1 half-million dollars 

They still cannot directly compete on thoset created an unpre- 
bases, he added, but they can offer quality ser- visual improvement 
vice and a pleasurable shopping environment. 

“My personal opinion"is that downtown re- 
tailing is a higher calling than strip-center re-/htown mer chants 
Continued on Page 19) favorable shopping 
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to downtown Dallas," ODDA 
officials said in a press release. 

Rehabilitation of the Foley 
Building in La Grande won the 
Best Development Project 
award. The building, which 
once housed offices for Union 
Pacific Railroad, now features 
four floors of apartments, some 
for subsidized senior citizen 
housing, and 7,200 feet of retail 
space. 

Competition was open to all 
Oregon commercial revitaliza- 
tion associations. Other winn- 
ers include: 


* Best Promotion—Albany's 
"Victorian Christmas." 
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las, La Grande win top awards 


* Best Organization— 
McMinnville Downtown 
Association. 

* Best Fundraising Event— 
Newberg's “S.O. (Save Our 
Bettie) Drive; designed to raise 
money to save association 
manager Bettie McDowell's po- 
sition. 

* Best Newsletter—The 
Albany Downtown Association 
Newsletter. 

- * Main Street Citizen of the 
Year—Astoria Mayor Edith 
Henningsgaard. 

* Board Member of the 
Year—Nancy Johnson of the 
Dallas Downtown Association. 
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sary, he said, they should at leas] 


evenings and on Sunday. 

To the argument that down- 
town is dead after 5 p.m., Sprague 
responded, “Of course it is—all 
the stores are closed.” 

Downtown stores should be 
open from 10 a.m. to 7 p.m., five 
days a week and on Sunday after- 
noons, he said. Those who main- 
tain traditional 9-to-5 hours are 
“doing a terrific job of serving 


senior citizens and the un- 


employed,” but are failing to 
grant their best customers access 
at the times those customers 
want to shop. 


About 60 percent of all non- 
automotive and non-housing 
sales occur after 6 p.m. and on 
Sunday, he emphasized. New ex- 
panded hours will not instantly 
Produce sales, he added, but they 
can lead to a significant increase 
after five or six months. 
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Vore profit elsewhere for aluminum-recycling Canbanks 


Safeway, Seattle a Vancou- Taylor, who opened his ling-machine 
ver, Wash., Canbank tah business in 1984, says Munch has had a 
company had a tough time making à p fit. tough time turning a profit. He says he has kept 
«There just wasn't much activity a close eye on the success of recycling 
g machines," said Ken Case, industrial engine machines nationwide. 

amoy at Safeway's distribution center in Bellevue. He blames the lack of Success on high 
ine and waiting for it Robert Nixon, spokesman for Aluminum rating costs, a poor aluminum market that 
1 , denies financial troubles and has only recently improved and competition 

n M centers in say: ere no problems keeping the from a ventional, recycling centers. 
the Seattle area that swap ca: for empties, but on. An East Coast recycler Seattlearea recyclers sa: the machines 
15 "Canbank" machines at various Safewa: g ik al and though highly visible had a minimal effect. i 
have been shipped out of town in sea! i i deal, f » y j ES 
rofitable markets, according to Safeway officials ‘There was some impact, but not major, 
clers. were moved to Philadelphia. said Leonard de Vries, manager of the 
le at Greater The machines are built for Recycling Depot on Rainier Avenue South. 
ihe convenience, said Doug Taylor, There was a certain of business 
“Munch Can," a Vancouver firm with five We lost because their ma were SO 
Canbanks at supermarkets. convenient.” 


The machines automatically crunch and Jim Elhi, owner of Lake City Recycling 
it one was pulled out weigh aluminum cans dumped in them, paying Center, said: “They weren't really any comae 
neighbors complained the patrons with change based on the going rate for tition. I don't think they made much of a 


, which crunch cans, were toonoisy. aluminum. difference in my business. pÀ 


$ a L 
Astoria train depot t 
donated to museum aS the grant o 
‘By The Associated Press 4 | Burlington m's Astoria i 
^. . ASTORIA — Burlington Northern depot and nd. p. E 
linc. has donated the old Astoria train | tion, valued at $238,000 and is 0 
‘depot and the land adjacent to it to the of the largest gifts the museum has 
‘Columbia River Maritime Museum, ever received. 
b which is celebrating its 25th anniver- 
à sary this year. 
|. The depot and land is val i 
f pol and is valued at to be put up for bid, said Paul Benoit, 


.$238,800. Museum director Stephen 
Recken said the donation, which was 
announced last week by Burlington of- x 
ficials, is among the biggest gifts the 


community development director for the 
23 SSS 


museum has received. city. The land is part of an urban renewal 

‘The property includes the train de- district, he said, and is the “last large par- 

pots two red brick buildings, which cel on the m. jor highway” through Asto- 
d peo pu SN The build- sates eer development. 
ere built in 1926. R 

chairman of the Clat- 

| The museum's immediate plans for Heu E iss i 

County Board of Commissioners, said 

tae depot puninga ine arenie sop Coun Board poe are cons 

cerned about the “ability of the fair to 


tion,” he said, adding that funding for the 
fair, which has traditionally relied on sub- 
sidies from the county, 1 uncertain this 


year. 

Alternative sites might be found with 

the money raised through the sale, said. 
is awaiting re- 


WARRENTON 


N: 


\RRENTON — Plans for a ci 
1 i in honor of the Tat 
inve and entrepreneur Eben 
: thers will be unveiled 
We ly before the Warrenton 
Planning Commission. 
The city government plans to 
construct a 5.8-acre park at Tansy 
oint, just west of its industrial 
park, on land Carruthers donated to 
 thecity. - 


E. B Commission will 
a ic hearing on the city's 
request for a conditional-use permit 
for the park, which would be in a 
development shorelands zone, dur- 
ing part of its regular monthly 
meeting at 7:30 p.m. in City Hall. 
The park, located off the Fort 
Stevens State Highway at 
Northwest 16th Street, would 


ote ‘no’ 


I am ur; a "no" vote on the 
0 ballot measures concerning an 
i omic renewal district in War- 
ton. E Tr 
E opponents would have you 
believe that Warrenton acted hasti- 
‘ly to create this plan. The facts are 
that after several months of study, 
the matter was brought up in public 
meetings held as early as June 1986. 
Final action was delayed until 
September of last year. LE 
By the ordinance, the public is 
guaranteed the right to vote on any 
economic plan proposed by the 
advisory committee. The work this 
advisory group has done is very 
impressive as, in my opinion, the 25 
‘members found a workable solution 
that should satisfy everyone in 
‘promoting a better economy for 
Warrenton. 


ark plans to be unveiled 


feature 350 feet of Columbia River 


frontage and Io. viewing plat- 
forms. Plans also call for re- 
Strooms, a picnic shelter and other 
Picnicking facilities, footpaths with 
interpretive signs and parking for 
12 vehicles. 

The city government has applied 
for two grants, totaling $50,000, 
from the state Department of Land 
Conservation and Development for 
the $91,000 park. 

Carruthers, who died in 1984 at 79, 
chad invented two labor-saving 
machines in the 1930s that revolu- 
tionized the tuna processing in- 


dustry. He founded the Carruthers 
Equipment Co., which makes 
machines that accurately and 
quickly press tuna or chicken meat 
into cans. 


wth in the last two years which 
ee been very beneficial. We should 
have some more of the same. 
Your “no” vote will stop the 
opponents from stifling the growth 


ofour city. VERNON E. DAVIS 
1601 S.E. Main 
p Warrenton 


We have had some business 


for bright 


WARRENTON — Tired of 


the spirit next Christmas. 


“Our city has no Christmas decorations. Up and down the coast, 
inland and elsewhere, everybody has some. I don't care how big 
or little they are, all of them have some," Mrs. Wilson told the 
Warrenton City Commission recently. 

“I think our town needs some Christmas decorations,” she 


yuletide decorations, Della Wilson wants her own town to get into 


——— 


Resident campaigns 


Christmas 


admiring other communities’ 


The city commissioners agreed and gave the 
Warrenton retiree their blessings Feb. 4 to 
spearhead a fund-raising campaign for deco- 
rations. “I think it’s a great idea,” said an 


enthusiastic 


going to call me Scrooge,” quipped commis- 
sioner Max Bingaman. 


Mayor Les Newton. “You're not 


Mrs. Wilson said she envisioned season's 
greetings banners that could be hung over the 


highways at the city's three main entrances 
1 and perhaps at the little city park at the main 
downtown intersection. 

Della Wilson Mrs. Wilson said she didn't know how much 
the project would cost. The principal expense would be for the 
weather-resistant material for the banners, she said, suggesting 
thata bank account be established so anyone could donate. 

Pacific Power & Light Co. district operations manager Jim 
Welsh told her the utility could install poles for the banners at no 
cost, Mrs. Wilson said. And volunteers probably could paint the 
decorations on the banners using stencils. 

City officials also promised to obtain permission from the State 
Highway Division to string the banners over thestate highway S5 


district will be most beneficial to 
the city of Warrenton and help 
provide it with growth in the 
coming years that will create not 
only employment but improve- 
ments within the city. 

We must promote new employ- 
ment opportunities. Improve and 
promote commercial and industrial 


if this ci to maintain have any questions call one of your 
pa 3 Me fooled into commissioners and he will be glad 


thinking that we don't have to do to answer any question you may 


anything for the city to grow 
pubis ue just will not make it. 
For information on the Economic 
Renewal Agency or economic re- 
newal plan please contact city hall 
„And obtain a pamphlet on it. If you 


have. A 
I urge you to attend the next town 
meeting at 7:30 p.m. March 9 at the 
Warrenton High School. 


werek city Commissioner 


ene wal plan to be eyed Monday 


5 wi 
get a second look at the 


Central Warrenton Eco- 
c Renewal District at a “town 
Monday. 

Commissioner Bob Pollard 

an hourlong presentation 

ie district, beginning at 7:30 

. at the Warrenton High School 

ary. Afterward, he, other city 

icials and members of the citi- 

 zens' committee that drew up the 

plan will answer questions from the 

audience. 

The city government wants to 

establish the 400-acre district to 

. finance a parking lot and sidewalks 

Itown, purchase land for park- 

and a motel and restaurant at 

the municipal mooring basin, and to 

for a new water line to serve 

f development in the Youngs 
Bay Plaza area. 

Creating the district would allow 

_ the city to use tax-increment financ- 


SEASIDE 
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ing, a form of public financing in 
which a portion of property taxes 
paid on land within the district is 
set aside for the improvements. 

Pollard said his presentation 
would be similar to one he gave on 
the district two weeks ago. He will 
explain tax-increment financing 
and the district's concept, goals and 
effects on property taxes. 

No substantial changes were 
made in the plan after the last town 
hall meeting, Pollard said. “We just 
added a little more information to 
make it more clear and un- 
derstandable what we want to do,” 
he said. 

During the March 31 vote-by-mail 
election, the ballots for which will 
go into the mail March 11, Warren- 
ton voters will face two measures 


Stania 


/28-1/4. An ongoing town event 
T caroling, live music, 


vi light 
gingerbread house display, and bonfire on the beach for 


Christmas trees (1/4). Seaside (1-800-452-6740). 


l 


Name ch ged from Christmas Week 


—SEASIDE — Seaside High 
School's recent decision to replace 
“Christmas Week” with a non-de- 
 nominational “Holiday Week" has 
1 T local couple who say it's 
le widespread erosion of 
and p: 


atriotic sentiment. 
ators respond that the 
iply attempted to calm. 
hool debate, as well as 
with school district policy, 
10 way intended to of- 


dealing with the district. One would 
revise the city charter to prohibit 
the city government from ever 
establishing an urban renewal dis- 
trict. The other would repeal an 
ordinance passed last fall by the 
City Commission to create the 
economic renewal agency, the first 
Step in creating the district. 

Both ballot measures resulted 
from initiative petition drives by 
the district's opponents. 


Bob and Vicki Walker, who have 
two children attending Seaside 
High, claim the change from 
“Christmas Week” activities at 
Seaside High to a “Holiday Week” 
is typical of recent moves across 
the nation to erode the rights not 
only of Christians but people of all 
faiths. 

Bob Walker acknowledges that 
he, his wife and children speak 
from the perspective of “a Chris- 
tian family." They attend Seaside 
Baptist Church but say their con- 
cerns are representative of Chris- 
tians of many denominations. 


- They say others in Seaside are 


concerned. 

The Walkers learned from their 
daughter Tami, a sophomore, 
about the theme change. She says 
the traditional “Christmas Week” 
label became a subject of heavy 
debate recently in the school's 50- 
member Student Council. 

Although the council made no 
decision, school officials eventual- 
ly ruled for the new title, which 
Tami says irked many students. 

“I think the majority of the stu- 
dents are upset," she said. “Most 
are not Christians, but they be- 
lieve Christmas should at least be 
looked up to. They believe 'Holi- 
day Week’ is out of bounds.” 

“We find it offensive, not only 


spiritually 
said her 
fought ant 
liefs, whe 
His wif 
gradually 
dents wil 
feelings. 
was first, 


_Warrenton 


open house set 
Wi 


N Lares ‘weeks of 
special observances will be 
wrapped up in one day when the 

Warrenton city government and the 

'arrenton Volunteer Fire 
Department hold a joint open house 
Saturday. 

Guided tours of City Hall and the 
Public Works Dep: ent shops 
will be offered from 1 p.m. to5 p.m. 
An open house will be held at 
Warrenton Fire Hall, 36 S.W. 
Second St., during those same 
hours. 

Saturday marks the end of 
National Firefighter Appreciation 
Week. National Law Enforcement 
Memorial Week is May 11-15 and 
en Public Works Week is May 
17-23, 

Rides aboard fire trucks through 
town to City Hall will be available. 
Police cars and public works 
vehicles will be open for inspection. 

Weapons, illegal drugs and other 
items confiscated by police officers 
will be on display during the open 
house and through next week at the 
Police Department in City Hall, 147 
S. Main Street. The Police 
Department is inviting the public to 


of the P 
pe dd 
tradition, 

SG feat emis MEAS 
she said. “Until they take ‘One na- 
tion under God’ out of the Pledge, 
we're going to fight for it, our 
Christian rights.” 

Principal Roger Sauer and Stu- 
dent Activities Director Lee An- 
derson confirmed that “Holiday 
Week” was adopted after the coun- 
cil discussion. 

Anderson said that in the coun- 
cil's Dec. 2 meeting some students 
questioned whether ''Christmas 
Week" was an appropriate title, 
considering the variety of beliefs 
students hold. 

Anderson said the debate among 
council members “raged and 
raged.” He says he was concerned 
that it was taking attention from 
the actual planning of seasonal 
events, and suggested “Holiday 
Week” as a “compromise” to set- 
tle the matter. 

“In a way, I guess I’m the cul- 
prit," said Anderson, adding that 
the furor completely surprised 
him. “I just wanted the kids to 
have a nice week. Am I some hea- 
then atheist? Of course not.” 

Seaside School Superintendent 
Harold Riggan said official dis- 
trict policy on religious matters is 
to maintain neutrality. 

"Im personally much more 
comfortable with ‘Holiday 
Week,’ " Anderson said. “We are 
a public school. ‘Holiday’ implies 
neutrality. ’s keep it as ecu- 
menical as we can.” — 


ride along with officers Monday 
through Friday. Arrangements can 
be made by phoning the Police 
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an hourlong presentation 

the district, beginning at 7:30 

t the Warrenton High School 
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SEASIDE — Seaside High 
Eu decision to replace 
as Week" with a non-de- 
“Holiday Week” has 
cal couple who say it's 

ie widespread erosion of 
and patriotic sentiment. 


ing, a form of public financing in 
which a portion of property taxes 
paid on land within the district is 
set aside for the improvements. 

Pollard said his presentation 
would be similar to one he gave on 
the district two weeks ago. He will 
explain tax-increment financing 
and the district's concept, goals and 
effects on property taxes. 

No substantial changes were 
made in the plan after the last town 
hall meeting, Pollard said. “We just 
added a little more information to 
make it more clear and un- 
derstandable what we want to do,” 
he said. 1 

During the March 31 vote-by-mail 
election, the ballots for which will 
go into the mail March 11, Warren- 
ton voters will face two measures 
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al ies to be eyed Monday 


dealing with the district. One would 
revise the city charter to prohibit 
the city government from ever 
establishing an urban renewal dis- 
trict. The other would repeal an 
ordinance passed last fall by the 
City Commission to create the 
economic renewal agency, the first 
step in creating the district. 

Both ballot measures resulted 
from initiative petition drives by 
the district's opponents. 


Warrenton 


CERT 


special observances v" ^ 


wrapped nr + 


. spiritually, but patriotically, too,” 


Bob and Vicki Walker, who have 
two children attending Seaside 
High, claim the change from 
"Christmas Week” activities at 
Seaside High to a “Holiday Week” 
is typical of recent moves across 
the nation to erode the rights not 
only of Christians but people of all 
faiths. 

Bob Walker acknowledges that 
he, his wife and children speak 
from the perspective of “a Chris- 
tian family.” They attend Seaside 
Baptist Church but say their con- 
cerns are representative of Chris- 
tians of many denominations. 
They say others in Seaside are 
concerned. 

The Walkers learned from their 
daughter Tami, a sophomore, 
about the theme change. She says 
the traditional “Christmas Week” 
label became a subject of heavy 
debate recently in the school's 50- 
member Student Council, 

Although the council made no 
decision, school officials eventual- 
ly ruled for the new title, which 
Tami says irked many students. 

“I think the majority of the stu- 
dents are upset,” she said. “Most 
are not Christians, but they be- 
lieve Christmas should at least be 
looked up to. They believe ‘Holi- 
Be Week’ is out of boune 

É 


'e find dto offensive, not only 


said her father. “People have 
fought and died for all spiritual be- 
liefs, whether Christian or not.” 

His wife says rights have been 
gradually taken away from stu- 
dents with religious or patriotic 
feelings. She says school prayer 
was first, next was a de-emphasis 
of the Pledge of Allegiance and 
now it's America's Christmas 
traditions. 

“We feel it's time it stopped," 
she said. “Until they take ‘One na- 
tion under God’ out of the Pledge, 
we're going to fight for it, our 
Christian rights.” 

Principal Roger Sauer and Stu- 
dent Activities Director Lee An- 
derson confirmed that “Holiday 
Week” was adopted after the coun- 
cil discussion. 

Anderson said that in the coun- 
cil’s Dec. 2 meeting some students 
questioned whether “Christmas 
Week" was an appropriate title, 
considering the variety of beliefs 
students hold. 

Anderson said the debate among 
council members ‘‘raged and 
raged." He says he was concerned 
that it was taking attention from 
the actual planning of seasonal 
events, and suggested “Holiday 
Week” as a “compromise” to set- 
tle the matter. 

“In a way, I guess I'm the cul- 
prit," said Anderson, adding that 
the furor completely surprised 
him. “I just wanted the kids to 
have a nice week. Am I some hea- 
then atheist? Of course not.” 

Seaside School Superintendent 
Harold Riggan said official dis- 
trict policy on religious matters is 
to maintain neutrality. 

"Im personally much more 
comfortable with ‘Holiday 
Week,’ " Anderson said. “We are 
a public school. ‘Holiday’ implies 
neutrality. "s keep it as | 
‘menical as we can.” — — 


ws /— ^. - transportation, accommodations, a 
Visit qf Seasides get acquainted dinner and a tour 
; s : along the coast line. We are also 

Annual ift Fair offering a one day trip to the gift fair 
How long has it been since you've — on November 29th for only $25.00 
been to Seaside, on the beautiful 


i per person including a light lunch, - 
Oregon coast? If it’s been a while, — ^ 


then it’s time to return and visit the 
NEW SEASIDE! Broadway Avenue 
is now surrounded by over 100 
different shops and fine restaurants. 

On November 28th through 
November 30th, Seaside will hold 
it's annual gift fair in the Convention 
Center with over a hundred booths 
filled with homemade crafts, gifts 
and food. There will be something 
there for everyone. 

Join Premier Travel for a three 
day adventure along the Oregon 
coast from Astoria to Cannon Beach 
for only $159 per person, double 
occupancy. Price includes 


Miss Oregon hopefuls have to pass a few trials before 


heading to Seaside, and orie is coordinated by Judy 
Mari lui arsh School of Dance, 11931 N.E. 
s 2 


Col an will be accepting applications for the Miss 
Willamette Valley through Saturday, Jan. 17, for the 
pageant held March 7. The winner receives a $400 
scholarship, and other prizes, such as a modeling 
scholarship and a wardrobe, are given out. 

Women ages 17 to 25 who Possess a talent and live in 
East Portland are eligible, says Coffman. The 
competition is a prelude to the Miss Oregon and Miss 
America pageants. 


Come watch the Whales 


hunted down for food, fuel, corset 


valuable commodit; one of our 
_State’s leading industries — tourism. 
According to the literature from 


“OSU Marine Science Center, they - ~ 


are mostly showing up at Newport 
and Lincoln. City, and the 
jorthernmost point of observation to 

. view whales in Tillamook County is 
Cape Meares. * A 


«information? Did the entrance to 
Tillamook Bay falloff the map? — 

I remember when Garibaldi was 
being considered as the location for 
the Marine Science Center because 

Í its proximity fo the -Oregon 
Museum of Science ‘and Industry. 


But, some one thought this would 


disturb the lovelife of a clam. We 
win a few and lose a few. EN 
A front-page feature of The 

> Oregonian shouted “Whale of a 
 .Show — where’s the Whales?” 
Pictured in living color was a very 
dissappointed family who drove a 
considerable distance and were less 
than happy with Tillamook County. 

Public-relations directors and 
publicity agents know how to direct 
the traffic. Why do only our crises 
and catastrophies show up in the 
"media? Let's accentuate the positive 
and eliminate the negative. You are 
paying people to dó this for us, but 
we can do a great deal for ourselves. 
Write to the newspapers and public 
offices. x 


- Why is our area the stepchild when j 


it comes to getting our share of the 
tax dollar? Because Garibaldi, the 
Metro Portland area's nearest deep 
sea fishing port, or Barview Jetty 
Park did not get a listing in the 
Marine Science Center’s very costly 
bulletins (your money), I did not 
organize or promote whale watching 
charters yet. To make them 
successful, these projects take 
advance thinking and teamwork. 
Because we are getting numerous 
çalls for whale watching, no thanks 
to public funds, we will begin whale- 
watching excursions as soon as sea 
conditions permit. This is great 
entertainment and learning 
experience for our “Out-of-town~ 
guests. E e i 
The Oregon Department of 
Transportation printed 600,000 
deluxe color brochures for EXPO 86 
(your money). In it was a map of the 
North Oregon Coast with Highway 
101 as a dead-end street just a little | 
bit south ide, Also, each | 
coastal town of Oregon had an 
- access road from I-5, but there was 
no Highway 6. Apathy can be a 
hazard. PEE 3 
We all have a great future here so 
let's cheer up and|watch the whales. | 


^. Now that the whale is no longer 


Stays, jewelry, ete., it has become a 


< Where: do they get. their - 


ollowing the command | ji their 
Maker, ghi whales will pass our. 


+ Shoreline in review — “the Greatest 
Show on Earth" — in spite of this. 
C year's extreme tides, solstice, or 
other reasons known only to Mob: 


On their way back from Baja, 
California, most likely they will 
again come into the channel of. 
Tillamook Bay to show off their. 
babies. | © 72” Vx 
The social structure of the whale 


- something to be admired. Members. 


of the pod are supportive of one 


. „another. Pods cooperate instead 
compete with each other, 


traveling the same route 
common goal. 
Cheers! 
EE c t 
Lorraine Vandecouvering — 
ariali ^3 7" 7T 


Y ByBRIAN POSEWITZ 
3 and JOE KRUMM 


Two panels eye spe 


things we're looking at is exerting 
more control over how the money is 


Two committees are taking a‘ Spent.” 


closer "«ok at how local chambers 
_ of commerce spend their cut of 
county hotel taxes, raising ques- 
tions about what it means to “pro- 

+ mote tourism and conventions.” 
The policy-setting board of the 
North Clackamas County Chamber 
of Commerce, one of three 
chambers that receive the money, 
in October set up its own 
Marketing/Tourism Promotion 


Council to study its expenditure of 


the funds. Also, discussions on the 
county Economic Development 
Commission last fall prompted 
county officials to ask all hotel-tax- 
receiving local chambers for infor- 


mation on how they use the money, ` 


reported county Chief Executive 
Olficer Michael Swanson, 


| “They are tax monies and I think 
they require a little closer monitor- 
ing," Swanson said. “One of the 


He pointed out that county com- 
missioners have ultimate authority: 
over hotel-tax expenditures. 

According to chamber officials, 
the money sometimes has been us- 
ed for private businesses to adver- 
tise, join trade associations and 

: send employees to conventions, 
Voters agreed in November 1985 
to change the formula for 
distributing the 6 percent tax on 
room revenue collected by hotels 
and motels in unincorporated parts 
of the county. 

Half of the first $500,000 in annual 

tax revenue now goes to the 


; Clackamas County Associated 


Chambers of Commerce; which is 
, directed by county law to use the 


* money for promoting tourism and 


conventions. The associated 
chambets keeps one-eighth of what 
it gets and distributes the rest, bas- 
ed on collections from motels in 
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Judging -by reports from Lake 


Continued fr 


ecutive Director/Manager Dee 
Denton, the Lake Os wego chamber 
differs from the North Clackamas 
and Mount Hood chanibers in its 
philosophy toward use of the hotel 


tax money. 


Oswego Chamber of Commerce Ex- 


spent its motel tax money on such formed primarily at the prompting 


Denton said she knew of no occa- 
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each area, to the North Clackamas, 
Mount Hood and Lake Oswego 
chambers of commerce. The other 


several expenditures of this nature, 
including $1,195 for an ad in the 
Automobile Club of Oregon's 1986 


half goes to the county fair in Can- tour book. 


by. 

If collections exceed $500,000, 
which has yet to happen, five-sixths 
of everything beyond the threshold 
will go to the associated chambers. 
It received only one-sixth of all 
funds collected before the formula 
change. 

According to records supplied by 
Swanson, the county collected 
$410,073.15 through the tax during 
the 1985-86 fiscal year. The North 
Clackamas chamber received 
$39,651.50 during that fiscal year. 

The figures from July through 


September 1986 showed the fair and ` 


the associated chambers received 
about. even shares of the $155,000 
available to them. 

Interviews with local chamber of- 
ficials found varied attitudes and 
policies on use of the funds. 

Sally Speer, executive vice presi- 
dent of the North Clackamas 
chamber, said the agency uses 10 
percent of its room-revenue share, 
about $36,000 since July 1, to defray 
expenses at the Oak Grove 
“tourism facility," which also is the 
chamber o ffice. 

Although the situation may 
change with formation of the super- 
visory committee, the remaining 90 
percent is reserved for requests 
from the I-205 Marketing Associa- 
tion, a promotional co-op of sorts 
that bands together the Monarch 
Motor Hotel, Days Inn, Sunnyside 
Inn Motel and Clackamas Cypress 
Inn, all located along Interstate 205 
from Southgate to Clackamas. ° 

Kathy McKinney, general 
Manager of the Monarch, is presi- 
dent of the 1-205 Marketing Associa- 
tion. 

The association was incorporated 
in October, according toSam Allen, 
owner of the Monarch, Prior to the 
incorporation, room revenue from 
the North Clackamas chamber 
went to tourism and convention pro- 
motion provided by staffs at the 
Monarch and the Best 
Western/Sunnyside Inn, Allen said. 

North Clackamas School District 
Superintendent Ben Schellenberg, 
chairman of the chamber 
Marketing/Tourism Promotion 
Council, acknowledged that some of 
the money has paid for hotels to 
advertise, send marketing person- 
nel to conventions and join various 
associations. ? 

County records show that the 


Monarch has been reimbursed for - 


The display advertisement pro- 
motes Clackamas County in 1-inch 
letters and also includes the logos, 
addresses and phone numbers for 
the Monarch and Sunnyside. It talks 
of several attractions throughout 
the county. 

Schellenberg said county hotel 
tax money was used to pay for 
airplane tickets, lodging and meals 
when Ruthie Berg, director of 
marketing for the Cypress Inn, and 
Diane Quick, tour and travel 
manager for the Monarch, went to 
Atlanta, Ga., this fall to attend the 
annual convention of the National 
Tour Association. An association 
news release sent to The Review 
said activities at the convention in- 
cluded “some four dozen profes- 
sional development seminars.” 

Allen said such trips attracted 
more than 100 tour buses to stop in 
Clackamas County. 

The average tour bus carries 40 
people and generates $3,000 for 
each full-day and overnight stay in 
an average-sized American city, 
said Allen. i 

“That is $300,000 in new money to 
the county with about 27 percent be- 
ing spent on lodging and the rest be- 
ing spe nt on admission fees, meals, 

Shopping, etc.,” he said. 

Allen said there are at least 20 
other markets, outside of the tour- 
bus industry, which the association. 
has cultivated in the interest of br- 
inging “fresh dollars" to the coun- 


“All other suggestions of how to 
spend the room tax monies that I 
have heard might take care of the 
visitors once they are here, but does 
nothing to encourage them to come 
to our community," Allen said. 

Allen acknowledged that some 
have been critical of the chamber 
reimbursing money spent using 
Monarch checks. But, he said the 
Monarch was simply "covering 
costs ahead of time" for which he 
expected to be reimbursed. 

Allen said if there were no room 
tax funds, the Monarch would still 
spend money on these items. 

However, the elimination of the 
tax would add to the hotels’ “‘profit 
picture,” he said. 

“Tf you hang the tax on any other 
business, you’d wipe out their pro- 
fit,” he said. 

He said the association has only 
asked for money on items that are 


strictly related to attracting 


tourists and conventions to the 
county. He said association 
members always sell a bigger pic- 
ture of Oregon rather than just the 
association locations, 

However, he said, the tourists 
would not come here without a 
place to stay. 

“Under the guidelines of the 
(county) ordinance, (the marketing 
association) is doing what should be 
done," said North Clackamas 
chamber President Jack Smith. He - 
said the chamber committee is con- 
sidering other approaches to spen- 
ding the money. ii 

“We should promote a bigger pic- 
ture of the whole area," he said. 
The chamber is considering hiring 
a consultant, he said, to learn how 
to better promote the area. 

“There is not one person on that 
committee who has the knowledge 
or the time to understand how to 
hire a consultant, much less the 
proper questions to ask a consul- 
tant,” said Allen. 

“Why do we need to spend money 
to hire someone to tell us what we 
already know?” asked McKinney. 

“T'm not looking for the money to 
go into another bureacracy. I know 
how it can be (wasted),” Allen said, 

The Mount Hood Chamber of 
Commerce spends its share of hotel 
tax money, now up to about $4,000 a. 
month, through the Mount Hood 
Recreation Association, a group 
formed to promote the mountain | 
area in general. 

Keith Petrie, executive director 
of the recreation association and a ~ 
member of the chamber board, said 
a budget for using the money comes 
from him. The association and 
chamber boards are “aware of 
what I’m doing,” he said. “They 
know what's going on.” 

Petrie said hotel taxes channeled 
to the Mount Hood chamber pay for 
brochures, posters, advertising and 
trips to promote the area. The 
money also paid for trips to trade 
shows and helped fund promotions 
with resorts on the mountain, he 
believed. 

Petrie said he and “maybe so- . 
meone from one of the sales staffs” 
of resorts or hotels on the mountain 
generally go on the promotional and 
trade-show trips. 

In addition, he reported, hotel 
taxes “sometimes” are used to pay - 
for “fam,” or familiarization, trips. 

“We bring a bunch of travel 
agents up here and give ’em a two- 
or three-day tour of the mountain,” 
he explained. A 
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Jolly good show! 


A touch of England has come to Hillsboro as 
the Hallmark Inn and Cade's Restaurant is 
now offering rides to patrons in a double- 
decker British bus. Bruce Hoevet, mana- 


We 4 ‘Argus photo by Michal Thompson 
NLA Pag "' 


ger, enjoys the view from the upper level 
while Gifela Emmich, reservation 


manager, examines the lower section. See 
page 2A for full details. 


This British double-decker bus provides rides to Hallmark Inn/Cade's Restaurant. 


Motel, eatery provide 


‘Argus photo by Michal Thompson 
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double-deck ride treat 


By BILL CHIDESTER 
Of the Argus 


Hallmark Inn-Hillsboro Airport and 
Cade's Restaurant are putting a bit 0” 
English in their customer tran- 
sportation service. 

Patrons now can ride in a double- 
decker British bus to the motel and 
restaurant at 3500 NE Cornell Road 
and then back to their homes or jobs. 

"We want to provide something 
different, something you don't find at 
other restaurants and motels," said 
Bruce Hoevet, manager of the motel. 

Hallmark Inn has used a double- 
decker English bus transporting 
patrons from the company's Surfview 
Motel in Cannon Beach to Seaside, 
and back. The bus has been so suc- 
cessful, the company decided to buy 
another one for the Hillsboro motel 
andrestaurant. © 

A few weeks ago, the motel com- 
pany found another one in California 
and brought it to Oregon. 

The Hillsboro bus is a 1967 Bristol 
Lodekka (low-decker). It originally 
was used on country routes just 
outside London, said Dale Van Der 
Schaaf, Hallmark Inn's director of 
operations, 

As a country coach, it was green. 
Since being brought to Hillsboro, it 


has been repainted red, the color of 
city buses in London, he added. 

The Bristol seats 60, about 25 
passengers on the first level and 35 
upstairs. The second level is reached 
by walking up a winding staircase. 

From the top side, riders have a 
good, high vantage point for sight- 
seeing. 

The driver has a separate com- 
partment, on the right side of the 
vehicle, ‘British style.” 

The double-decker is the perfect 
eye-catching advertising message. Its 


fire-engine red color stands out in: 


traffic, and the large signs painted on 
its side carry the message of the 
Hallmark Inn, Cade's Restaurant and 
other company motels at the Oregon 
coast. i 

Hoevet expeets the bus to attract a 
lot of attention. driving. through 
Hillsboro. -*^* 7. t 

"Sure it’s a novelty," said Hoevet, 
"but it will enable us to go out to 
business centers or retirement homes 
and give those customers a fun ride to 
lunch or dinner," he said. 

"We can create goodwill in the 
community with it. " 


While thé bus receives some minor | 


repair work and interior cleaning, 
Hoevet and his staff are mapping out 
plans for the vehicle. They want to 


establish regular noon routes through 
town. 

But groups of patrons—from offices 
or residence centers—will be invited 
to request a ride in the big coach, also. 
They can do that by calling Cade's 
Restaurant a couple of days in ad- 
vance, said Hoevet. 

Hoevet said he would like civic 
groups such as the Hillsboro Chamber 
of Commerce Greeters to use the bus 
on special occasions. The bus also 
probably will appear in local parades. 
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Pageant postponed M 

SEASIDE (AP) — The Lewis and 

~ Clark Historical Pageant has been 
postponed for a year, a pageant offi- 
cial says. 

The pageant is planned to drama- 
tize the 1804-06 explorations of 
Meriwether Lewis and William 
Clark. The first performance is 
planned for July 12, 1988. 

The delay resulted from problems 
in obtaining a site for the pageant, 
said Harold Wilde, board chairman 
of the group planning the pageant. 
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Seaside center booming 


. — SEASIDE—Seaside's Civic and Vague 
ter has reported its fourth successive year of 

record attendance and use. 
Manager Greg Thompson said 130,023 people 
used the facility last year, which was rented for 
291 days. In 1985 attendance hit 117,373 and the 
facility was utilized for 273 days. 

Thompson said bookings for 1987 could make 
this year better than 1986. Convention day book- 
ings total 100 already, nearly 30 percent ahead of 
bookings at this time a year ago. 


i rui 

to Seaside for the 21st annual Sea- 
side Beach Run and Sandgames, 
August 29, 1987. A 7-mile run with 
walk will provide participation for 
the health, fitness and fun of it all. 


'egon cities called ‘excellent’ 

egon cities called exce 

K : ment recommendati on to both Green Bay and What makes a retirement 
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Turning attention westward, Oklahoma cialized services for seniors. One note of cau- he considers elt 


has now ag «js more than just OK,” says Dickinson. "Its tion though — “taxes are tough,’ 


may make light of New Jer- — low cost-of-living in genera 
le, but Dickinson says “if you recreation and servi 


ments. 
iscover it as a great States where Dickinson found communi- 
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Climate likely has been a major fa 
the movement to Sun Belt states. 
years, as many elderly persons 


ties he considers "excellent" choices for re- Avoid extreme winters. 


Miami, Okla., rate ex- tirement were Colorado, Connecticut, Illinois, 
Ties the variable cli- Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts, Minnesota, Yet not ev um 
e and housing anda Missouri, ‘Nevada, New Hampshire, New Jer- perpet 

J, as well as lots of sey, New York, northern California, OI 


who gives his top retire- ington and Wisconsin. 


E-Registration for the 
Trail's End Marathon and 
d annual &-kilometer race is 
being taken by the Seaside Chamber 
of Commerce. 


Race fees are $11 for the marathon 
and $7 for the 8-kilometer race. The 
marathon will begin at 11:30 a.m. 
Feb. 28. The 8-kilometer race will 


Yet not everyone wants a warm 
B T ation 


et may Kee papa s 
ma, on, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, the llenge four seasons. M 
times stern winters don't i eu. uh. Vermont, Virginia, Wash- main retired in Northern states, 


their weather for the most part. - 


side marathon set 


begin at 12:15 p.m. 

Race fees the day of the race will be 
$15 for the marathon and $10 for the 8- 
kilometer run. Runners may register 
until 10 a.m. on race day. 

For more registration and race 
information, call the Seaside 
Chamber of Commerce at 503-738-6391 


"or call toll-free in Oregon, 1-800-452- 


6740. 
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Perceptions, not reality count most 


Andy Delaney is not above a bit of thea- 
trics. In a recent talk on marketing to ea- 
ger newcomers to business, Delaney 
pulled out a crumpled piece of paper from 
a stack of neat files. 

“Attention. Because we are one of the 
leading car dealers in the area, we have re- 
ceived a special shipment,” he reads. 


BUSIN 
SAVVY 


Tom Gauntt 


“Now we have too many cars. If we are 
unable to sell them soon, we are in danger 
of losing our special status,” 

Crumpling the paper back up, he 
throws a mystified look to the business 
rookies. “These guys really make me want 
to buy a car from them,” he says. 

For Delaney, a business consultant ac- 
tive in the Small Business Administra- 
tion’s Active Corps of Executives, the let- 
ter is an example of thick-headed 
marketing that focuses on the seller in- 
stead of the buyer. 

“The customer probably doesn't care 
about you and your product," he Says, 
“They want something for themselves. 
People don't buy drill bits, they buy some- 
thing to make a hole. If you had a spray 
can that could bore a 3/16-inch hole, the 
demand for drill bits would drop dramati- 
cally.” 

“Marketing is finding out what people 
want and giving it to them at a profit,” he 
says. 

And he asks that business people re- 
member that marketing is concerned 
much more with perceptions than with 
reality. 

“The truth really doesn't matter," De- 
laney says bluntly. “It’s not that you're 
going to lie to anyone. It's just that it's 
their perception you're trying to capture, 
not their reality. If they don't think they 
need it, they won't buy it. It’s as simple as 
that,” 

While the customer is the only reason 
businesses exist, Delaney says that many 
businesses miss that point and try to make 
people buy what they have to sell. It 
doesn’t work that way, 

One member of the audience wants ad- 
vice on her opening a clothes store in Sea- 
side. She says many people in the resort 
town come to Washington Square to do 
their major shopping. Her idea is to keep 
them at home and coming to her store, 

Delaney advises her not to try to change 


people’s habits. “I wouldn’t want to 
spend a lot of time trying to change peo- 
ple," he says. “Pd try to go with the 
grain.” 

He suggested aiming for the tourist 
trade since more people and money come 
through Seaside than are there year- 
round. But the woman wasn’t sure; she 
didn’t want to sell Oregon Coast sweat 
shirts. She wanted to sell clothes that peo- 
ple now drive to Portland for. 

“You should have your eyes riveted on 
your customers,” Delaney says. '"What 
drum beat are they marching to? You 
have to pay attention because they are al- 
ways changing. The customer is a very elu- 
sive thing.” 

A few years ago, Delaney had a client 
who thought he knew his customers very 
well. A man in a wheelchair had invented 
a special brush to clean wheelchair tires. 
He was sure everyone in a chair would 
want one, 

His idea was to advertise in large urban 
areas where he figured there were the larg- 
est population of handicapped persons, 
The idea was modified to target large ur- 
ban areas with crummy weather because 
all the dirty snow would make tires partic- 
ularly filthy. 

When the inventor talked to Delaney 
for help in putting these ads together, De- 
laney put on the brakes. He advised the 
inventor to spend a little more time on 
market research. 

“You don't need to spend $50,000 on 
market research," he says. “All you have 
to do is go out and talk to some of your 
potential customers.'* 

So the inventor and Delaney took the 
product to a meeting of a wheelchair or- 
ganization. Not only did they find a few 
modifications that would make the brush 
better, but they also found that the people 
most interested in having clean tires were 
those involved in wheelchair sports. 

That revelation led the inventor to a 
wheelchair sports magazine in California. 
The money started to roll in. 

Another example in marketing came 
from Delaney’s experience with a hus- 
band-and-wife wedding cake baking team 
in Tacoma, 

They had been doing the work in their 
own kitchen, but decided it was time to get 
a shop. They had very big ideas. They 
wanted a spot in a local mall that was go- 
ing to cost $80,000. And then there was a 
big ad in the telephone book. 

Delaney was aghast. He had them re- 
turn to Square One—the customer. 

“I asked them how many customers 
have just called them up,” Delaney re- 
calls. “They said most called after some- 
one told them what good cake they had 


had at another wedding.” 

So, although customers were looking up 
the business in the phone book, it was just 
to get the number. The reason customers 
called at all was because of a referral from 
Aunt Tilly who loved the lemon cream 
frosting. 

The foot traffic of a mall also would 
have been gross overkill. People don’t 
suddenly decide they need a wedding cake 
while they are buying some jeans. And 
price is seldom much of an inducement. 

Delaney advised the bakers to put their 
energy into making great cakes that peo- 
ple would love and talk about. “And treat 
the customer like a god," he says. 


Tom Gauntt is managing editor for the 
St. Johns Review. 
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Edyeate the slithor 


Peter A. Dickinson needs to learn a thing or two about 
Lincoln County. | 

Dickinson, author of “Sunbelt Retirement” a few years 
ago, recently reviewed the rest of America as to its 
appropriateness for retirement living. In assessing the 
attributes of 37 states outside the sunbelt, he rated just 
two cities in Oregon, Eugene and Ashland, as excellent 
places to retire. Six others were rated good: Seaside, Port 
Orford, Bandon, Portland, Salem and Medford. 

What about Lincoln County? Of course, we all know 
what a great place Lincoln County is to live, and we don't 
need some out-of-state author to tell us, but it would have 
been nice to have been mentioned. Í 

Apparently Dickinson isn’t aware of the Rand-McNally 
rating Lincoln County received a year or sọ ago. The 
publishing firm rated Lincoln County as a retirement 
place second only to San Diego in climate and had an 
overall ranking of 47 among the 107 places considered. 

Local folks considered that such high praise they 
developed a videotape extolling the attributes of livingin 
Lincoln County and are distributing it widely. 

Perhaps someone should send Dickinson a copy. 


: 


| 


- 


by Myrna Oakley 


For even the most Scrooge-like among us, Valen- 
tine's Day, hopefully, conjures up warm and romantic 
images—an enchanting card or memorable love let- 
ter, a fragrant flower or candies and chocolate 
kisses, a glass of wine and intimate conversation by 
the fire, a loving embrace. 

Love and romance can be kindled or rekindled both 
in town as well as away from city lights, and the 
warmth of a small inn or out-of-the-way rendezvous 
may appeal to urban dwellers on this traditional 
occasion. 

Tucked away in the tiny community of Ocean- 
side, just southwest of Tillamook, Three Capes 
Bed & Breakfast (842-6126) offers a private, roman- 
tic retreat miles from the fast lane. You may 
choose the spacious Cape Lookout Room with its 


Auxiliary news. . . 


THE ROBERT GRAY SCHOOL IN PORTLAND HAS BEEN SELECTED a: 

; ( \ L is the 
1987 health education focus site by the MCMA Health Education Committee. 
Two teachers will be chosen to Participate as members of a joint MCMA and 
Robert Gray School team at the 1987 Seaside Health Promotion Conference, 


June 14-19. 


aw up an action plan will be held in April 
ere will be continuing dialogue among team 


members to implement health programs in the school. 
If you are interested i 


Naemura at 252-7906, as soon as possible. 


in learning more about this project, please call Sharon 


» ROMANTIC 


private entrance, reading area and deck overlooking 
the salty Pacific. Or, try the Cape Meares Room, 
decorated in antique rose tones, with its three 
ocean-view windows. "We believe everyone 
deserves to be pampered once in awhile,” says inn- 
keeper Kathy Holloway. 

The Boarding House Bed & Breakfast, in Seaside _ 
(738-9055), offers the winning combination of inn- 
keepers Carole and Dick Rees, along with the 
warmth of polished antique furniture, Victorian 
prints and cozy guest rooms. Consider the cottage, 
a Victorian miniature located behind the main inn 
which has a view of the Necanicum River. 

For an elegant Victorian, bay-windowed nest on 
the second floor of The Gilbert House, also in Sea- 
side, ring up innkeepers Patrick and Rosemarie 
Link (738-9770) who are charming urban dropouts 
from Chicago. "| couldn't stand one more meeting,” 


Green fees: $7/$13 daily 
Telephone: 738-5248 


No.2. i 
451 Avenue U, Seaside 
9 holes, par 35 
Green fees: $5/$10 daily 
Telephone: 738-5261 


Dorchester Conference 3 


[7 
Long sal A7 s yuppies, 


young urban professionals and 
other upwardly mobile types were 
engaging annually in a bit of 
oceanside political frivolity. 

The event is known as the Re- 
publican Dorchester Conference. 

It was invented 23 years ago by 
Bob Packwood. For him it was se- 
rious business. He used it to boost 
himself out of the Oregon House 
and into the U.S. Senate. 

Other Republicans haven't rep- 
licated Packwood's great leap 
forward. But the Dorchester Con- 
ference has continued just the 


IF YOU HAVE A MEDICAL SUPPLIES OR EQUIPMENT DONATION for the same; 


iry, please call either Marjorie Irvine, R.N. (235-2258) or Priscilla Johnson 


Life’s ab 


n. for. GOP 


. But when the conferees- gather 
4 Seaside the first weekend in 
is year, they might want 
to forget about their planned pres- 
idential straw poll and superficial- 
ly provocative discussion topics 
such as cutoff dates for elections 
and the role of the military in for- 
eign policy. 

Instead, the Dorchester folks 
might want to turn their attention 
to the potential bankruptcy of 
their own political party. 

"The Dorchester Conference has 
no official connection with the Or- 
egon Republican Party. That’s 
probably a good thing because the 
party seems to have been taken 
Over by conservatives more bent 
on controlling county central com- 
mittees than recruiting electable 
candidates. 

Just consider the situation the 

P faces: 

© An attempted Republican 

takeover of the Oregon House fell 


namic young governor to help bol- 
ster their numbers. 


€ Of the five congressional 
seats, the Republicans appear 
stalemated at holding just two. 
The GOP took its best shot by 
putting state Sen. Tony Meeker 
up against Les AuCoin. Democrat 
AuCoin posted his biggest victory 
margin yet, one that's sure to per- 
suade the Republican National 
Committee to leave him alone in 
1988. 

9 Of the three constitutional 
office holders, only Treasurer Bill 
Rutherford is a Republican. The 
Democrats hold the governor's of- 

ice now and probably will do so 
or the next eight years if Neil 
Goldschmidt wants it. Barbara 
Roberts is the first Democratic 
secretary of state'in more than 100 
years. 

© Of the statewide statutory of- 
fice holders, only Labor Commis- 
sioner Mary Wendy Roberts is a 
Democrat. Dave Frohnmayer, at- 
torney general, and Verne Dun- 
can, superintendent of public in- 
struction, are Republicans, but the 
school post is non-partisan and 


er. 7 
` Even among its more conserva- 
tive wing, the GOP comes up short 
for statewide contenders. Two 
worthies might be Congressman 
Denny Smith and Joe Lutz. 

But Smith, my sources are con- 
vinced, has his eye on the U.S. 
Senate if Mark Hatfield retires in 
1990. 


As for Lutz, after a respectable 
run against Packwood in the 1986 
primary, he probably has much of 
his statewide organization still in- 
tact. But Lutz’s financial backing 
comes out of the conservative 
Southwest, folks who have little or 
no interest in a state office in Ore- 
gon. 

If I were to make a guess that 
Lutz is intested in a tuneup in 
1988, it probably would be for a 
congressional seat where his con- 
servative followers in the state can 
make an impact even without the 
backing of the national GOP, 

Aside from the outside chances 
of a couple of conservatives, the 
Dorchester folks might want to 
ask themselves what happened to 
the magic that used to give them a 
virtual lock on the top statewide 
offices. 

My suspicion is that the GOP 
lost its fountain of power when it 
lost control of the Oregon House 
in the 1972 election. After all, it 


Loan fund set up in Seaside 
-À li 


` panding businesses in the city. — 


The Seaside City Council has estab- 
a fevolving loan fund to assist new or ex- 


The council voted earlier this week to fund the 
program with $150,000 from a Urban Develop- 
ment Action Grant loan which has been rej 

The original money was loaned to assist ir 
development of Heritage Square, a local. rel 


was from a Republican-controlled 
House that Mark Hatfield, Bob 
Packwood, Vic Atiyeh, Norma 
Paulus and Bob Smith came. Even 
Dave Frohnmayer, who came to 


two seats short of the mark, It’s 
not likely the Democrats will be 


caught napping in 1988. 
* In the Senate the GOP 


doesn’t count in this discussion. 

In 1988 the secretary of state, 
treasurer and attorney general 
posts are up for grabs. Of the 
three, Frohnmayer is the only. 


gained one more seat, still well 


Short of the majority. But as in GOP bright spot. UE S in 1975, wasn't far be- mall. il Hedi tletcrention of there 
the House, the Democrats will be Rutherford is a target waiting to 3 Councilors Supported, eem eer 
awake in 1988. In both chambers be hit after bumbling his own ex- volving loan fund withou s 


Ron Blankenbaker is a 
His column appears regularly. 


several were concerned about a charge agail st 

the fund for administrative handling. - ach 
Loan maximums are $50,000, with inte: 

rates to vary between 3 and 9 percei $. 4 
One job must be created for each $1 

the program, according to the 


the Democrats will be using a dy- pense accounts. As for Roberts, 


loaned 
resolution. 
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Renewal gives 


Some Citizens! 
complain about 
project’s cost 


Editor’s note: Gresham voters will decide 
the fate of a downtown urban renewal plan ina 
vote-by-mail election in March. The following 
story is the second in a three-part series ex- 
amining how other Oregon cities have been af- 
fected by urban renewal and how their ex- 
periences might apply to Gresham. 


by CHRISTY TRUE 
of The Outlook staff 


Even on a rainy Monday afternoon in 
February, the city of Seaside is bustling with 
tourists shopping in unique gift shops and local- 
ly owned restaurants. It was not always like 
that. 

In the 1960s and 1970s, Seaside gained a 
reputation as a rough town where bikers ruled 
the streets. Riots that broke out in the 1970s 
gained attention throughout the state, and 
families stayed away. 

“Tt was a honky-tonk town, it had a ‘carni’ at- 
mosphere,” said Larry Haller, Seaside’s City 
Council president. 

But today, business people and city officials 
could not be happier about the new image that 
the town is projecting, and the number of 
tourists they see daily, even in the winter mon- 
ths. 


City Manager Larry Lehman believes the 
new pride in the community started with the 
physical improvements that were financed 
poe an urban renewal program started in 


_ The value of the property in the urban 

wal district went from $20.9 million in 1979 

$60.9 million at present, said Clatsop County 

Glen Jones. 

Much of this growth is attributed to what city 

officials consider a real plum for the downtown 

— a modern Shilo hotel and convention 

'. The second largest convention center in 

the state, it is valued at $6 million and pays. 

about $7,800 a year to the urban renewal taxing 
district. 


- The decision to build the hotel was not made 
because of the improvements, but the hotel 
company worked with city officials to launch 


an urban renewal project, said Marge Taylor, 
an assistant to the president at Shilo. 

“We were a part of it, rather than a result," 
she said. “It was pleasing to us that the city 
was trying to upgrade the area.” 

But such improvements do not come for free. 
The city formed a tax-increment financing 
district to fund urban renewal. Once the 
district was formed, any increase in property 
values within the district was taxed by the ur- 
ban renwal agency and the revenue was used 
for renewal projects. 

County residents pay approximately $1.71 
per $1,000 of assessed valuation more than they 
would if the tax-increment financing district 
were abolished and the increased value of the 
downtown area was placed on the tax rolls, 
Jones said. He said everyone in the county pays 
more, not just Seaside residents. 

"Everyone pays for urban renewal, even 
those in rural areas," Jones said. 

But urban renewal supporters argue that the 
increased value of land in the renewal district 
is a direct result of redevelopment. If the value 
had not increased, residents' taxes would be 


Staff photo by Christy True 
Downtown improvements have brought shoppers and tourists back to Seaside. 


the same as they are now, regardless of urban 
renewal projects. 

And, Lehman said, about 65 cents of that 
$1.71 is used to pay for a new sewer plant, 
which residents would be paying for with 
general obligation bonds if the plant were not a 
part of urban renewal. Y 

But some residents say taxes have increased 
and the money for the improvements could 
have come from another source. 

Aurora Jones, who owns the Sea Trader with 
her husband Paul, said she and her husband in- 
itially opposed the urban renewal plan because 
taxpayers were not given a chance to vote on it. 
At the time the program started, a majority of 
the residents opposed it, she said. 


Now that many of the improvements have 


been completed, Jones said it has benefited the 
downtown businesses and was probably worth 
the cost. 


She said, however, that the city should have 
sought federal funds to be used to restore 


. Turn to RENEWAL, Page 4A. 


Seaside new image 


Opponents and 
supporters will 
debate city plan 


After much argument, plans for a debate on 
Gresham's urban renewal plan have been settl- 
ed. 


The debate is scheduled to be on March 4 
from 7:30 p.m, to 9 p.m. at City Hall and was 
organized by three groups: the League of 
Women Voters, the Gresham Businessmen’s 
Executive Club and the Gresham Area 
Chamber of Commerce. The debate will be 
open to the public and it will be broadcast live 
on cable television. 

A committee in charge of the debate met Fri- 
day and decided that two people who favor ur- 
ban renewal and two who oppose it will square 
off with a moderator controlling the exchange. 

Don McIntire, the owner of Molntire's 
Athletic Club in Gresham, will be one of the 


speakers for the opposing side, and he said he ` 


will ask East County resident Tom Dennehy to 
join him. Dennehy has said he would par- 
ticipate in the debate. 

Dennehy is a citizen activist who has pro- 
tested urban renewal through a pending 
lawsuit against the state and vocal opposition 
to the Gresham City Council. 

“He is the most prominent person in the state 
to oppose urban renewal. Nobody has studied it 
further,” McIntire said. 

The “Yes! Committee for Gresham," a 
political action committee chaired by Mayor 
Margaret Weil will choose who will represent 
the proponents of urban renewal. 


According to the format agreed to Friday, 
the program will begin with a two-minute in- 
troduction by the moderator, which will be 
followed by a 19-minute explanation of the plan 
by City Manager Wally Douthwaite. One 
debater from each side then will make a 
presentation for seven minutes and 30 seconds, 
followed by a three-minute rebuttal by each 
side and three short questions from each side to. 
the other. The audience then will have 30 
minutes to ask written and oral questions. 


Opponents of urban renewal did not like the 
original format for the debate, and McIntire 
had threatened to back out if organizers did not. 
make changes. 


buildings downtown. 

“It raised taxes tremendously,” 
she said. “A lot of people have had 
difficulty paying the high rent in the 
malls (shopping areas),” she said. 

The City Council serves as the ur- 
ban renewal agency, calling itself the 
Seaside Improvement Commission. 

Several residents interviewed this 
week criticized the council for ap- 
pointing itself instead of another 
group as the improvement commis- 
sion, 

Aurora Jones said the commission 
is insensitive to the needs of 
businesses. For example, it 
eliminated parking spots when there 
was a need for more parking, she 


said. 

After about four years of planning, 
the major construction was started in 
1982. The district is expected to be 
dissolved in 1998. 

The plan started with no end in 
sight, but later the council decided it 
should aim for 1998 as its ending date, 
Lehman said. 

Council President Larry Haller 
said the council has allowed itself 
some flexibility in ending the pro- 
jects, but it believed it was a 
“political necessity” to put some 
kind of limit on it. 

“It could be extended beyond that, 
but I don’t think it will. It could end 
early,” he said. 

Several residents said they thought 
there should be a limit on the time 
and amount of money to be spent on 
the projects. 

Haller said the city decided to start 
an urban renewal program to en- 
courage the industry that the com- 


munity survives on — tourism. 

Seaside’s urban renewal plan is 
much less specific than Gresham’s 
plan. It does not designate how much 
the entire plan costs, and it does not 
set priorities on which projects 
should be completed first. 

Projects that have been completed 
using tax-increment financing are: 
the renovation of two major streets, 
construction of public restrooms, 40 
percent of the funding for a sewer 
plant, parking for 212 vehicles, a 


‘Staff photo by Christy True 
Camera shop owner Jerry Olson says his winter business improv- 
ed dramatically following urban renewal. 


pedestrian mall and renovation of the 
railing along a beach walkway. 

Construction is under way on 
another street renovation and a 
river-front park. 

Future projects include a new city 
hall, a fire station, a senior center 
and recreational facilities. Also plan- 
ned are more street improvements, 
parking lots, restrooms and sidewalk 
improvements. 

Most business owners are pleased 


, With the improvements, and they say 


business has increased steadily in the 
past five years. 

“I can't believe it's the same 
town," said Lee Nyswonger, owner of 
the Dog House in Seaside. “Any 
public improvements are welcome." 

Jerry Olson, the owner of the Photo 
Run camera shop, said that the com- 
munity had let itself become run- 
down. The recent passage of a school 
levy is a sign of the new sense of 
pride in the community, he said. 

Olson said his wintertime business 
has increased dramatically. 

The improvements have made the 
town look cleaner and have en- 
couraged a family crowd, said Bob 
Olson, who has owned a downtown 
drug store since 1968. 

The council has tried to provide in- 
formation to citizens on what it is do- 
ing, and citizen input was always en- 
couraged, Councilman Haller said. 


“We're trying to make it better for 
the local people, too. “‘They’re will- 
ing to pay extra to have this happen,” 
he said. 


TWO RIVERS MARKET: Albany's history attracts tourists who fill cash registers. 


The Albany Story 


More importantly, says David Powers, 
state historic preservation officer, ailing 
towns find that saving the past can be a 
focal point for development overall. **Al- 
bany,” he says, ‘‘is a good example. It 
had a mill town image and the city plan- 
ners wanted to turn this image around a 
few years ago. They had the same prob- 
lem that city governments everywhere are 
facing: an infrastructure that’s in place 
but underutilized due to urban flight; and 
the high cost of extending the urban ser- 
vice boundary. To keep the downtown 
viable, they hit upon historic preservation 
as a very inexpensive form of urban re- 
newal. It’s a cost effective way to give the 
downtown core more eye appeal, draw 
residents back to the area, and act as a 
tourist magnet. They’ve been able to cre- 
ate a summer festival around the restored 
core, for example. 

“But they also found that developing a 
historic district gave people a renewed 
faith and confidence in the core of their 
community, and that can be just as im- 


portant as the dollars and cents of it. 

“As for investors, because so many 
other loopholes are closed, this will be 
one of the remaining ones," adds Pow- 
ers. The new federal tax reform package 
contains a 20% tax credit for restoring 
historic buildings and 10% for old struc- 
tures that fall short of being considered 
historic. 

The state assists individuals and groups 
by processing nominations to the Nation- 
al Historic Register, applications for fed- 
eral investment tax credits, and applica- 
tions for state tax incentives. In a typical 
year, the State Historic Preservation Of- 
fice processes 90 nominations to the regis- 
ter. After a downturn due to Oregon's 
slow recovery from the recession and un- 
certainty about the effects of tax reform, 
the pace is picking up again. 

Two Portland firms, Heritage Invest- 
ment Corp. and Northwest Heritage 
Property Associates, offer consulting ser- 
vices to groups and individuals seeking to 
buy and restore historic properties. Like 
their counterparts throughout the state, 
they anticipate brisk activity as the word 
gets out about the continuing federal tax 
incentives. 

The preservation movement is not 
without its detractors, however. A Eu- 
gene architect complains, **In the rush for 
profits and tax shelters some buildings 
which are structurally unsound and archi- 
tecturally unexceptional have been re- 
stored simply because the bucks are 
there.” 

Another knocks towns like Sisters 
which have tacked **old time” fronts on- 
to modern buildings, a process that in- 
siders refer to as “Mother Goosing."' He 
says, "The result isn't history — it's 
Disneyland.” 

Powers counters, “If you look hard 
enough, you can find similar problems 
with any movement where profits are pos- 
sible. The real story is not there but in the 
economic potential for Oregon communi- 
ties, particularly in outlying areas of the 


JOHN DAUGIRDA 


state.” 

Eastern Oregon native Powers has a 
personal list of **towns worth getting off 
the freeway for” in historic terms: Oak- 
land, Jacksonville, Albany, Astoria, 
Prairie City, Seaside, Baker, Pendleton, 
Brownsville, Weston, and The Dalles. 
Candidates for that list include John Day, 
Lakeview, and Canyon City, all of which 
he characterizes as **having a lot of un- 
tapped potential." 

However, he is disappointed that 
“Where I come from people don't seem 
to have as strong a sense for preserving 
the physical side of their past as they do in 
other parts of the state.” 

Powers warns, moreover, that commu- 
nities hoping to turn their past to eco- 
nomic advantage will have to do so as 
part of a well-conceived development 
program. “It’s not enough," he notes, 
“to restore some buildings and put out a 
sign.” 


rousels 


nominated 4] 
SALEM (UPI) — The State Ad- 
visory Committee on Historic 
Preservation Friday approved five 
turn-of-the-century carrousels in 
Portland and Seaside for nomination 
as a “theme resource” to the Na- 
tional Historic Register. 

The carrousels approved for the 
theme nomination include machines 
at Jantzen Beach Shopping Center, 
Oaks Park, Willamette Center and 
the World Forestry Center | 
Portland and Seaside Shopping 


ter: " 
Eum buildings are nominated 
for the designation. Exceptions "in 
Oregon are a gold dredge:in Sump- 
ter, the tiny on Pony’ train 
engine at Casc Locks, the 
lightship Columbia and the. steam 
tug, Mary D. Hume, which later 


sank at Port Orford. 
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among the 650 runners that 
finished the 18th annual Trail’s 
End Marathon in Seaside Satur- 
da; 


Pred Bushong, 44, did the 26 
miles in 3:26:15 to wind up 145th 
overall. 

Terry Sime, 38, finished his se- 
cond marathon ever in a time of 
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; (EDITOR’S NOTE: One Day Away is a new Headlight- 


3:40:54 to take 227th. miles per hour wind which really 
Keith Gatlin, a Crook County slowed our times.” 

High School junior, completed Two other CCHS athletes par- 

his first marathon ever in a time ticipated in the marathon, one of 

of 4:02:54, which was good the oldest existing road runs on 


enough for 339th overall. 

“The weather was really cold 
and windy," said Bushong. 
"During the last 13 miles, the 
runners were battling a 20 to 30 


the West Coast, but weren't able 
to finish. Junior Carl Roelle 
dropped out after 22 miles while 
Senior Laura Loren stopped 
after 17. 


runners complete marathon 


Along with the marathon, 
there was also an eight- 
kilometer run through downtown 
Seaside. In all, seven CCHS run- 
ners competed in that race. 

Senior Tim Durheim wound up 
sixth in his age group in a time of 
31:06 in the eight-K. i 

Doug Wood, another senior, 
took 10th in his age group with a 


time of 32:50. 

Cindy Gatlin, 14, wound up 
sixth in her group after running 
a 39:30 while Becky Scanlon, 15, 
claimed 10th in her age bracket 


with a 41:14. 
- Also competing in the eight-K 
Brookings, OR were Peter Mokvist, 17, who 
(Curry County) completed the race in 41:47; 
Curry Coastal Pilot Stephanie Durheim, 15, who 
(Cir. W. 7,775) clocked a 48:06; and Sheri 
Meats, 15, who ran a 50:10. 
987 
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| Herald feature highlighting events within a day's drive of 


| Tillamook County. The H-H offers it not only to inform 
; readers of events taking place outside 

trees and ocean breeze," but also in the hope that it will 
in other parts of Oregon to 
promote the many fun sights and events Tillamook County 


'encourage publications 


has to offer.) 


The Coast 


` *The 23rd annual 
will 
be held March 6-8 at the 
Seaside Convention Center. 
"Maureen Reagan, co-chair 
of the Republican National 
Committee, will give the 
keynote address Friday, 
March 6 at 9 p.m. The 
‘address is open to the 
‘Public at no charge. 
! Reagan's father, 
President Ronald Reagan, 
Was keynote speaker at 
Dorchester XV in 1979, 
Dorchester was founded 


“the land of cheese, 


places. 


the “excellent” 


Portland, Salem an 


who wrote the book? 


MAUREEN REAGAN 


by then-state Rep. Bob 


Packwood in 1964, and has since grown into the largest 


and most successful 
Republicans. 


grassroots gathering of Oregon 


247 
ompass.p 


By JOSEPH HEITZ 


Oints 


note, pointing out that the Brookings-Harbor area 
o t was 
excluded from a list of “good” or “excellent” retirement 


The Chronicle’s list was compiled from a m 
called "Retirement Edens: Outside. the Sunbelt.” Ammons 
h choices were places such as Pomfret, ^ 
Conn., and Neosho, Mo. “Excellent” retirement choices in 
Oregon were listed as Eugene and Ashland; “ 
Choices were listed as Seaside. Bandon, Port Orford, 
o 


‘good”” 


Why, our writer wanted to know, wasn’t the Brookings- 
Harbor Chamber of Commerce contacted by the Bears 


We put the question to Mary Harding, interim chamber 
manager. 

“What do you expect of San Francisco?” she responded. 
“We are a bit obscure. They (the book editors) probably 
didn’t know that we’re here.” 

Harding, a recent resident of Walnut Creek, 30 miles 
Southeast of San. Francisco, said she had heard of Gold 
Beach and other Oregon coastal towns farther north, but 
never of the Brookings-Harbor area. 

“We have to advertise, that’s all," she said. Additional 
financial support from the city of Brookings for chamber 
activities, she said, would be appreciated. 

It’s difficult to gauge just how well-known the 
Brookings-Harbor area is outside of Oregon. A more 
concerted effort to spread the word about Oregon's 
Banana Belt, however, certainly wouldn't hurt. 


D 
Li 


By Debbie How Howlett 9r] 


SEASIDE — Maureen Reagan, 
the president’s guid and co- 
chairwoman of 


controversy 
night in 
an appearance 
at the 23rd W4 
Dorchester 
Conference 
EUM 
le 
lusion VERSA Maureen Reagan 
to the problems facing the party in 
the aftermath of the Reagan ad- 


ministration's selling of arms to 
Iran was her parting statement to 
the 400 or so Republicans at the 
gathering. 

"We know we have a rare op- 
portunity to serve you and this 
country," she said. "We are eter- 
nally grateful, and believe me, we 
will never disgrace you." 

Reagan refused to answer ques- 
tions from reporters after the 
meeting as aides whisked her off 
to the Portland airport. 

Her theme in a 20-minute talk 
was that the GOP has gone high- 
tech and needs to add a human 
component to its computer-driven 
campaigning. 

"Wefneed "right now to become 
creative. We've become the high- 


tech party, with our computer- 
generated mailing lists and our 
computer-stamped envelopes,” 
she said. “Are we building our 
people component with high-tech? 
‘The answer is: no. 

"We need to find community 
activities to keep people members 
of our family so that we have them 
when we need them." 

Sen. Bob Packwood, who start- 
ed the conference in 1964, intro- 
duced Reagan. He said after the 
speech that her comments made 
sense. 

"In the last few campaigns, 
we've lost participants because of 
the computer,” he said. “When 
you have 20 people sitting down 
addressing envelopes, there’s a 


ureen Reagan gives 


certain camaraderie that devel- 
ops. 

s some extent, that's what this 
weekend at the coast is supposed 
to build: party camaraderie. 

Packwood said that was his in- 
tent when he established the first 
gathering for party moderates at 
the Dorchester House in Lincoln 
City. 

In her speech, Reagan stressed 
tolerance of different philosophies 
within the party. 

"If we wanted to be sheep, we'd 
be Democrats," she said. “Our dif- 
ferences are so minor compared to 
the split in the Democratic Party, 
it's time we understood we can 
disagree within our party as long 
as we realize we are in the same 


a pep taik 


Pave need to keep pushing our 
limits to bring. in as many new 


ideas as we can." 


Her talk foreshadowed today's 
agenda as the delegates hash out. 
such issues as birth control infor- 
mation in public schools, farm 
subsidies and mandatory drug 
testing in the workpace. 

"They'll also take up the topic of 
the “Soul of Republicanism.” 

Reagan offered her father as an 
example of drawing people into 
the party. 

When she was 19 in 1960, she 
said, she began working for mem- 
bers of the Eisenhower adminis- 
tration who were active in various 


Republican campaigns. 


She said she went to the party's. 
offices one day, and someone’ 
asked her why her father didn't. 
join the party. She said she was. 
shocked that her father wasn't a’ 
Republican and ran home to. 
phone him and ask why. 5 
A few weeks later, Ronald Rea- 
gan was out campaigning, and a 
woman in the audience asked him 
if he had switched his registration 
yet. He said no. 

The woman said she was a reg- 
istrar, and why didn’t he do it then 
and there. Reagan said he did just 
that. 

“Let that be a message to us 
all" she said. “There’s always 
somebody out there we can pick 
up if we ask the right questions." 


tesman-Journal 
__SEASIDE — There was a sub- 
le irony Saturday in the Oregon 
Republicans use of the 23rd Dor- 
chester Conference as a forum for 
wrestling with the meaning of a 
growing conservative faction in 
their party. 

Begun by U.S. Sen. Bob Pack- 
wood in 1964 as an outlet for the 
liberal to moderate element of the 
party, Dorchester occasionally has 
excluded the most conservative of 
the party’s members, including 
past party chairmen. 

Not this year. 

Behind searing comments Sat- 
urday from Packwood himself, the 
party showed a strong propensity 
toward the liberal viewpoints that 
distinguish Oregon Republicans. 


By Debbie Howlett 
Of the Stai 


rego 
dr 


“In my judgment, political con- 
servativism means get off my 
back," Packwood said in a panel 
discussion. “The right wing in this 
country — especially the religious 
right wing — they want to be on 
your back, under your bed and in 
your home. And they want the 
government to enforce it." 


Packwood likened the new con- 
servatism to the Salem, Mass., 
witch hunts: *We've had this phi- 
losophy in our country before. It 
was led by Cotton Mather, and we 
burned people at the state for de- 
viating." 

The remarks sparked criticism 
from former Baptist minister Joe 
Lutz, who opposed Packwood in 
the Republican primary for the 
U. S. Senate. 

"It's not a matter of religion,” 


>» ment is not by accident. This new 


n Republicans 


Lutz, who did not participate in 
the panel discussion, said. “If 
there was an intolerant tone on 
that panel it came from the sena- 
tor." 

The conflict between Packwood 
and Lutz personifies the struggle 
within the Oregon Republican 
Party. 

"The soul of the Republican 
Party is many things," Dick 
Younts, who managed the Lutz 
campaign, said. "This new ele- 


breed is a part of the resurgent 
soul of the Republican Party. 
“The Republican Party is à ve- 
hicle to bring sanity back to our 
political agenda." | 
The newly elected chairman of 
the state party, T. J. [Page is a 


Turn to Dorchester, Page 3C. 


face conflicts 


Lutz considers run for Congress, state office 


SEASIDE — Joe Lutz, a for- 
mer Baptist minister who ran 
an unsuccesful primary cam- 
paign against U. S. Sen. Bob 
Packwood last year, said Satur- 
day that he is contemplating a 
run for Oregon secretary of 
State or Congress. 

"Obviously I ran for the U. S. 
Senate, and I still have my eyes 
that direction," Lutz said dur- 
inga break at the 23rd Republi- Joe Lutz 
can Dorchester Conference. 

"But there are many things that need to be done 
in the meantime.” 


The next Senate seat to come up for election 
be Mark Hatfield’s in 1990. Packwood’s term 
ends in 1992. 


Lutz said he had been considering three races 
before narrowing his choice to a chance at secre- 
tary of state or a congressional run against in- 
cumbent Rep. Les AuCoin, a Portland Democrat 
in the state’s Third District. 

When asked if the third option he’d considered 
was the Portland mayor race, Lutz refused to 
comment. 


Lutz said he was looking at the secretary of 
state race in 1988 because as the chief elections 
official, the office will be heavily involved in Teap- 
portioning Oregon’s election districts. Reappor- 
tionment affects party representation. 

However, Lutz said, “the inner workings and 
the nitty gritty of the decision is still under con- 
ae It’s still too early to discuss it public- 
ly.’ 


na AP photo 
Maureen Reagan is intro- 
duced by Republican Senator 
Bob Packwood at Dorchester 
XXIII in Seasi 


Dorchéster 
Continued from Page 1C. 


self-proclaimed conservative — a 

of the new breed. He con- 
tends that his election was the 
product not of a swing to the right 
but of more tolerance for differing 
views within the party. 


“The split is only in the minds 
of a few,” he said. “If it held that. 
because I’m conservative, then the 
party is conservative, that would 
disregard the half-million people 
out there who are not involved in 
party politics but registered as Re- 
publicans." 


Bailey's sentiment seemed 
aligned with the soul-searching 
done by the four members of the 
panel discussing “The Soul of Re- 
publicanism” at the Seaside Con- 
vention Center on Saturday. 


Political commentator Russell 
Sadler said the only areas of the 
state that had embraced conserva- 
tive views were the rural expanses 
of Oregon. Such ideals are scorned 
in urban areas. 


“The increasing influence of 
evangelical conservatives has not 
rooted well in the Northwest be- 
cause the evangelicals misunder- 
stand the conservativism here: 
that is leave me alone and I'll leave 
you alone,” he said. 

That's the same conclusion 
Packwood said he reached, adding 
that there was room for divergent 
views within the party. 

“We're strong because we not 
only tolerate but we encourage 
and protect thousands of different 
philosophies,” he said. 

That doesn’t seem to mesh with 
Packwood’s caustic comments 
early on — remarks that obviously 
were directed at Lutz and Younts. 
The pair of conservatives with a 
religious coloring are the figure- 
heads of any movement to the 
right that the state GOP might be 
experiencing. 

That’s because Lutz and his ilk 
have gone too far by wanting to 
impose their will and morals on 
others, exactly just what shouldn’t 
be done, Packwood said. 

“If we continue to compel con- 
formity, then the Republican 
party is doomed, not just to per- 
petual minority status but to ex- 
tinction,” he said. 

Rick Meyers, from KATU-TV, 
Channel 2, in Portland, said that 
perception of compelled conformi- 
ty was hurting the GOP in its ef- 
forts to convert Democrats. 


‘Selling’ region 
-will be Topic A 
at conference 


The se: if nual Tillamook County Tourism 
Conference will bring tourism officials, civic and business. 
leaders to the Fairgrounds Convention Center Friday, 
March 20 for a full day of panels and discussions on 
Tillamook County's tourism opportunities and how to sell 


them. 


The conference will begin at 9 a.m. and run until 5:30 
p.m, It is sponsored by the ‘Tillamook County Chamber of 
Commerce, Tillamook Economic Action Team and the 
Tillamook Bay Community College Service District. 

A Tillamook County videotape will be shown at 9:15 
a.m., with Larry Bangs, vice-president of the Rockaway 


Beach Chamber of Commerce as moderator. 


A 10:45-11:45 panel, “What Do We Have To Offer?", will 
feature Mike Quinn of Sunset magazine, Don Johnson of 
Cape Kiwanda RV Park, Ryan Rooper of Gorge 
Windsurfing and Byron Meeks of the Seaside Convention 
Center. The panel will be moderated by Dick Gammon, 


TBCC director of institutional development. 


Jim Sutton of the Oregon Tourism Division will be the 


featured speaker at the 12:15 luncheon. 


“Marketing The Coastal Facilities" will be the topic ofa 
1:30-3:30 panel moderated by Mayor Ann Swain of 
Rockaway Beach. Panelists will be Allan Lonstrom, 
partner in Heron Enterprises; Warren Strycker, Oregon 
Coast Association executive director; Carolyn Raz of Raz 
Transportation; and Hank Hickox, general manager of 


Salishan Lodge in Gleneden Beach. 


Fifteen-minutes will be allotted for questions and 


discussion following each panel. 


At 3:30, a discussion on Gov. Neil Goldschmidt's 
sed nine-county tourism alliance will be discussed. 
A 4:30 wine and cheese reception will cap the daylong 


meeting. 
The conference fee is $15, which includes lunch. For 
more information or to sign up, contact the ‘Tillamook 


County Chamber of Commerce at 842-7525. 


“Tf you scratch the surface of 
Oregon Democrat, you'll find a 
conservative. But it's hard for 
them to come out of the closet be- 
cause hey te not sure what it 

leans to be a Republican,” 
men publican,” he 

If the soul searchin, 
bit sorrowful, Aor end 
Dave Frohnmayer, the discussion 
moderator, offered a bit of hope at 
the nd of the discussion: 

"The Democrats i 
our P E he said. E 
E e short-list agenda, whe: 
did that come from: the party of 
Lincoln. Returning surplus taxes 
Bi the people: that’s a Republican 
a. e 


- "We're not in danger of extinc- 
tion; we're in danger of larceny,” 


linance passed in 1921, 
SOUS. circuit. judge has rule 

Judge Thomas Edison 2 
ordinance took precedence aa 
the city’s comprehensive land-use 
plan, passed in 1983. 
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by Mike Sims, news editor i 

`= About 30 Tillamook County public 
“officials, business and civie leaders 

took part in the day-long, second annual 
Tillamook County Tourism Conference 
March 20 at the Fairgrounds 
Convention Center. 
~The conference was the first such 
"meeting held in the new convention 
= facility... Conference-goers heard 
< tourism-industry. representatives and 
“civic leaders from neighboring 

localities give presentations centered 
|. around the conference theme, “What do 
|' we have to offer and how (do we) 
| market it?" à $ 

. Jack Besso, president-elect of the 
Tillamook County Chamber of 
Commerce, urged those present to put 
themselves in the traveler's place and 
think of things to attract visitors to 


Tillamook County, "no matter how - 


mundane those things may seem." 
' Governor's plan major topie : 
"Gov. Neil Goldschmidt's regional 
economic strategy was a key topic at 
the conference. Mike Wetter of the 
Oregon Department of Economic 
Development said that Tillamook 
County is in a unique positiori, as it is 
surrounded on three sides by counties 
— Clatsop, Lincoln and Washington — 
|. whose commissioners have agreed to 
| sign on with Goldschmidt’s proposed 
. nine-county regional compact centered © 
< around the Oregon Convention Center 
<in Portlandi 5359 a ; 
The other counties involved in the 
proposed Northwest regional strategy. 
- are Clackamas, Columbia, Hood River, 
Multnomah and Yamhill. Hood River 
and Yamhill counties also have not yet 
signed on tothe strategy, ^ ~ 
7, Jack Madison, Overall Economic 
Program Committee chairman, 
observed that Multnomah County will 
benefit from the proposed convention 


center with some side benefits for = "The ‘center was a ' 


~ neighboring counties, “But we have no 
; idea as how it will benefit such a far-- 
© flung area as Tillamook County," he 
ted. AE 


~ bays,riversandlakes. ^ í 
.. "When the wind stops on the Gorge, 


Mar eting-opportunities 
tourism-meeting theme 


, the coast," he s 


T 


“Tourism is something we can make 
work here," he said, “I don't think we. 
have anything to lose by signing on. 
andalottogain" — ec. SA 

Tillamook County commissioners. 
must approve the county’s entry into 
the nine-county compact. Counties can 
withdraw on 30 days’ notice, Wetter 
said uo 

Marketing, packaging essential ' 

“The Oregon coast is Oregon's 
Strongest strongest tourism region, 
said Warren Strycker, executive. 
director of the Oregon Coast. 
Association. "We've still got a region 
until they legally take it away." 

Four of every 10 visitors who come to 
Oregon's stateline Welcome Centers 
from out of the state named the coast as 
their primary destination last year, 
Strycker said. 3 ao ots 


Packaging the coast for tourists is an 
important part of tourism, both 
„Strycker and Carolyn Raz of Raz 
Transporation asserted. Raz added that 
the potential for bus tours to the coast 
from Portland by senior citizens and 
Japanese tour groups is enormous.” - 

"The attractions are incredible — 
why do you keep them a secret?” asked 
Raz of Tillamook County. She 
mentioned the Rockaway Beach 
sandcastle contest and the Manzanita 
Kite Fly, tours of the Tillamook cheese 
factory and. working dairy farms. as 
possible destinations for day-long bus 
tours. EE isdn Ae uer 
“If you have something to offer, we'd 
like to know about it,” Raz concluded; = 

“What Do We Have To Offer?” was 
the topic of a panel discussion kicked 
off by Byron Meek of Seaside, who d 
the story of the Seaside, Convention: 
Center" — the second largest such 
facility in the state, built with near-total: 
community support. 


und: 

Seaside," Meek said, telling of such 
Subsequent projects as the rejuvenation, 
of Broadway and construction of the 
Shilo Inn on the Prom overlooking the 
beach. “When you have a team that 
works together and likes each other, 
you can accomplish any such project.’ 

Ryan Rooper, owner of Gorge 
Windsurfing in The Dalles, advised his 
listeners that Tillamook: County: is- a 
potential mecca for windsurfers 
because of the county’s ocean d 


or it's 105 degrees, w 
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Shellfish safe ET 


PORTLAND(AP) 4 
Health Division announced Wednes- 
day it was safe to resume shellfish- 
ing on a portion of Coos Bay and 
two adjacent sloughs which were 
closed last week following an oil 
Spill. 

An investigation revealed that 
there was no reason to believe that 
the highly toxic chemical tributyl- 
tin, a marine paint additive, had 
washed into the water along the oil, 
said Bruce Arnold of the state 
Health Division. 

Shellfishing was closed last week 
in the Joe Ney and South sloughs 
and from Sitka Dock to the mouth 
of Coos Bay after the crew of a 
Coast Guard helicopter noticed a 
light sheen of oil on those waters, 

The spill was traced to a barrel 
of used oil at an Oregon Internation- 
al Port of Coos Bay shipyard in the 
Charleston Boat Basin, which had 
overflowed after being left uncov- 
ered in heavy rains, according to 
the state Department of Environ- 
mental Quality. 

Arnold said an investigation by 
DEQ and the port revealed only à 


small amount of oil spilled at the 
shipyard, 


Bathroom battles on 


SEASIDE (AP) — The Sea- 
side City Council has decided to ap- 
peal a lower court order that rest- 
rooms constructed on the city’s 
beach two years ago be torn down. 

The council voted 5-1 Monday to 
appeal the ruling to the Oregon 
Court of Appeals, a process that one 
lawyer involved in the case says 
could take up to three years. 

Circuit Judge Thomas Edison 
ruled last week that the restrooms 
violated a 1921 ordinance forbidding 
construction west of The Prom, a 
sidewalk that runs along the beach, 
Stopping just north of the. rest- 
rooms. 

His ruling was. a victory for 
south Seaside property owners 
George and Violet Diamond and Ka- 
thryn Owen, who sued the city to 
have the restrooms removed, 

City officials said the city's com- 
prehensive land-use plan repealed 
the ordinance, even though the city 
council didn't know about the 66- 
year-old ban on construction when 
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Béaches crowded 


during spring break 


By TOICE BARTROP 
Lifestyle Columnist 


Traditionally, spring vacation 
means crowded beaches, and movies 
have been based on that spring 
migration. Some of the beach cities, 
especially in the south, have problems 
with that influx of visitors, too, and we 
hear about those happenings in the 
news. 

Whileour beaches are not usually in 
the news in that way, we know they 
have plenty of visitors, and reser- 
vations must be made well in ad- 
vance. I can vouch for a crowd at one 
section of the coast, at least, on one 
day during spring vacation. 

My cousins, Earle and Ethel 
McLain of Oak Hills, and his sister, 
Alma Fuller of Salem, who was 
visiting them, invited me to go to 
Seaside with them. Of course I went. I 
would need a powerful reason to stop 
me from accepting a trip to the ocean. 

The weather was not all that spring- 
like here, but we went, and by the 
time we got into the mountains the sun 
was coming out. Soon we had blue 
skies and sunshine. 

When we arrived in Seaside, we 
found two slight problems. Several of 
the main streets are being repaired, 
so either are blocked off, or not very 
pleasant to drive on. But of course 
that means conditions will be much 
improved, and may be ready by the 
time summer visitors start arriving. 

The other “problem” would not be 
classified as such by merchants in the 
city, as it was the crowds jamming 
the sidewalks, and drivers had to use 
caution at crosswalks. But of course 
no Seaside businessman would con- 
sider that condition anything but a 
jovful sight. 


The crowds weren’t all college and 
high school students, either. There 
were lots of families with young 
children also enjoying the spring 
break and good weather. 

The beach is so wide it seems there 
always is room, no matter how many 
are playing or walking on the sands. 
Many were flying those colorful kites, 
and there was plenty of breeze to keep 
them moving briskly. Some of them 
had a spinning action as they flew, the 
first time I had noticed any doing that. 
They come in a variety of sizes and 
shapes, too. 

I never see those bright kites 
without recalling those the boys used 
to make with little sticks and 
newspapers. And when they got them 
balanced just right, and the tail the 
proper length, and there was enough 
breeze to get them flying, the paper 
would tear. What they would have 
given for a sturdy plastic one such as 
youngsters (and lots of adults) are 
flying these days. 

There is something joyous and alive 
about a kite that makes it give one a 
youthful, happy feeling to see it 
bouncing along against a sunny sky. 
No wonder they have been so popular 
throughout their long history that 
oes back into antiquity. 

Seaside has done a lot of face-lifting 
to the main part of the city in the last 
few years, so it is much improved 
over the way it looked for awhile. 
There are many novelty and gift 
stores, some new, I think, all in- 
teresting, and there are a number of 
rides, etc. to amuse the children. 

After lunch, we drove to Cannon 
Beach, one of my favorite spots. That 
day was the first time I had seen the 
work being done at the junction of 
Highway 101 and Sunset. Much of the 


hillside has been cut away, and 
toward Cannon Beach turnoff the 
trees alongside the road have been cut 
down in a number of places, in 
preparation for widening it. 

The work badly needed to be done. 
It was a frustrating business trying to 
get through that intersection, but it 
does mean a great many beautiful 
evergreens had to be sacrificed. 

Cannon Beach; too, had its share of 
visitors. 

One endearing feature there is the 
flowers blooming in front of so many 
of the businesses on its main street, in 
addition to a nursery full of blossoms 
Jocated on a vacant spot. Some stores 
have window boxes, others narrow 
flower beds. We admired a bed of 
forget-met-nots blooming away as 
though there were no such things as 
chilly nights and cool breezes at this 
time of the year. Mine are barely 
showing signs of life. . 

All along the highway, wherever 
there was a swampy place, we noticed 
the bright yellow skunk cabbage 
blooming. Every time I see them, I 
think “Sometime I'm going to stop 
and go over to smell them to see if it is 
cabbage or a skunk they are named 
for." But I never have done it. On the 
way to the coast we are too anxious to 
get there, and coming home we are in 
a hurry, too. So I don’t know what they 
smelllike. 

You can see we didn't have an 
exciting or adventurous day. But it 
was a pleasant one of beautiful 
Scenery, good weather, good con- 
versation, good companionship. And 
that combination is not easy to beat. 


(The Corner Cupboard has been a special 
feature of the lifestyle section for more than 
20 years.) 


Jes tax increment financing to fund development 


ment financing has 
Pus forms in Ore- 
e 1957 and in California 


] 
tire towns and cities. Seaside, 
Springfield, Albany, Coos Bay and 
Eugene are just a few to benefit 
from tax increment financing. 

The Grants Pass City Council 
will be asked to approve a $10,000 
feasibility study when it meets at 
7:30 p.m. tonight to determine if 
Grants Pass should use tax incre- 
ment financing. 

All the cities who have used tax 
increment financing had areas in 
need of a boost. M 

"They're (stagnant areas) not 
going anywhere because they 


happening if the public facilities 
are provided," said Dotty Tryk, 
city finance director. 

Seaside is a prime example, said 
Lyle Stewart, who helped draft 
California tax increment law in 
1951 and has a hand in 95 percent 
of the projects in Oregon since 
1957. 

A major hotel had to turn away 
because Seaside's water system 
offered inadequate fire protection 
to a proposed construction site. 
Seaside has that motel now and is 
raking in about $1 million a year to 


"They simply wouldn't have 
come in had we not done that," he 
said. 

This is how it works: 

A tax increment board, created 
by the city, determines which sec- 
tion of the city needs help and cre- 
ates a special district. State law 
then allows the county assessor to 
freeze that district's assessed val- 
ue. The life of the district varies 
from 10, 15 or 20 years. 

The county assessor continues to 
tax the area but applies tax rates 


are taxed, but the difference be- 
tween the frozen assessed value 
and the increased assessed value, 
or increment, is set aside in a spe- 
cial fund to pay for public 
improvements. 

These funds are off limits to 
School districts and city and coun- 
ty government general operations 
for the entire life of the district. 

“When we make these improve- 
ments, the assessed value of this is 
Boing to go up, because people are 
Boing to move in, because now 


erybody else does. They don't geta 
tax benefit personally.” der 
When the district is dissolved: 
that increased assessed vatuehe s 
comes available tax-wise to school - 
districts and local government 
Community Services Direc 
Ed Murphy said the city, 1 j 
aware of the potential impact 4 
the construction of the third. 
bridge, is eyeing east and so th 
Grants Pass as possible tax incre- 
ment financing districts. 


Murphy said a main obstacle is 
[ree overran A tax in- 
crement finan expedite 
development. FUR d 


supporting schools and govern- 
ment only to the frozen rate. 
Increases in assessed value also 


they have streets and water and 
sewer," Tryk said. “The people 
who are in there pay just like ev- 


don't have the public facilities, but 


pay for those and other improve- 
have the potential of something 


ments, Stewart said. 
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tat Park — you know, by the river 


MEDLIN five days earlier. The Improvement names for the park, and the com- River-something-or-other anyway," 
Commission, which oversees urban  mittee picked 10 to submit to the she said. 
top renewal projects such as the park, City Council. None of the 10 ap- Voting to approve the name were 
. Thats not its consists of Mayor Joyce Williams — pealed to Improvement Commis- Davis, Mrs. Williams and Commis- 
name anymore. Now it's Quatat and the six City Council members. sioner Gerry Lundell. “I don’t like sioner Ken Fulmer. Ridout abs- 
Marine Park. The historical value of the Quatat any of them,” he said. And Quatat tained; commission Chairman 
The Seaside Improvement Com- name appealed to Commissioner Marine Park is a poor choice Larry ‘Haller does not vote except to 
mission decided Wednesday on the Mike Davis, who made the motion because “it’s not a familiar name,” break atie. 
Indian name for the riverside park, to name the park, which unofficially said Lundell, who voted against Quatat Marine Park will cover 
which is nearing completion down- has been called Riverfront Park. Davis’ motion. both banks of the Necanicum River 
town, Quatat was the name of the The park-naming committee, “I have a problem with all 40 of between First Avenue and Avenue 
Clatsop Indian settlement that was made up of staff members from the the names," Commissioner Richard A. The $630,000 project includes 
on the shores of the Necanicum Seaside Signal newspaper and  Ridout agreed, “but any of these walkways, a boat dock, viewing 
River where Seaside is now, ac- KSWB radio of Seaside, didn't like are going to become familiar to you decks and public restrooms. 
to a five-person “Name the that name. “We felt Riverfront as you hear them used.” A dedication ceremony for the 
Park" committee. Park, Riverside Park, Waterfront Not necessarily, said Commis- park is scheduled for the afternoon 
The committee members Park were all too generic,” said sioner Diana Taylor, who also voted of May 17. The park will be 
expected the City Council to pick a committee member Fred Bassett, against the Quatat name. “People substantially finished by then, ac- 
name Monday, but the Improve- general manager of the Signal. that are going to come down are cording to City Manager Larry 
ment Commission settled the issue 


Local residents suggested 296 probably going to call it Lehman. 
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Hans Radtke: 
Studying the impact 

Figures used to describe the 
economic impact of tourism are 
often exa; ited on the high side, 
but that duet mean that its 
economic benefits aren't real, said 
Hans Radtke, a private economist. 

Multipliers which indicate that 
the economic impact of tourism is 
four or five times the amount of 
money spent are often used, he 
said, but "if you get a multiplier of 
more than one, somebody's ying to 

ou." He said he has heard of 

igures indicating that windsurfing 
brings $10 million to the Gorge 
economy, but that estimate "is 
ridiculous." 

What is important to keep track 
of, he said, is how much money 
stays in the local economy, and that 
depends on the type of business. 
Labor-intensive businesses, such as 
restaurants, keep a higher 
percentage of money in the local 
economy than do most retail 
businesses, which send much of the 
money spent to outside suppliers. 

Radika said one precy coated 
that about eight percent of the 
Oregon Coast's economy was 
dependent on tourism, but that was 
using a narrow definition of 
tourism. About three times that 
much, 25 percent, comes from 
transfer payments such as Social 
Security, making seniors an 
important part of that economy. 

Marc Miller: 
World's biggest indus! 

A region seeking to make itself 
attractive to tourists can ex] to 
see controversy and social change, 
Marc Miller, a University of 
Washington contemporary social 
anthropologist said. 

One reason for that, he said, is 
because tourism is big business. 
Throughout the world, "people 
spend more on tourism and 
traveling than they do on the 
military," he said. 

Tourism has caused dramatic 
changes in some areas, such as 
Hawaii, he said, and the Pacific 
Northwest could expect to see some 
changes as well. "The Pacific 
Northwest is an internationally 
ranked tourist destination like it 
never has been before,” he noted. 
"Tourism is controversial precisely 
Ee iti causes sgan RAT y 

changes, as as chai 

in the tourism industry, should ba 
taken into account when planning 
for tourism, he said. One of the 
changes he predicted was that the 
average age of tourists would be 
increasing. Basing a tourism 
economy simply on windsurfing 
might not be a good idea for the 
long term, he suggested. 

Tourism is competitive, he said, 
and many localities will be 
competing for the tourists’ dollars. 
"You can't afford not to do 
anything," he said. 


Dick Pearson: 
Seaside succeeds 
The Oregon community of 
i good Mea e Pues 
tourism r it ing 
what it wanted, said Dick Pearso 
the city's planner. 

At one time, he said, the 
community was in dai of seein, 
itself develop in RENE E 
as tourism expanded without any 
planning. But now, he said, the 
community has used tourism to 
build a convention center, ide 
jobs and expand the public facilities 
available to the community's 
residents. 

The community used business 
license fees and a motel tax to build 
a convention center, and it also has 
used public money to help finance 
a variety of improvements. "You 
get back what you give out," he 
said. 


Pearson acknowledged that the 
average wage in Seaside is low 
because of its dependence on 
tourism, but he also noted that the 
industry provides jobs for students 
and people wanting a second 
income. In cases where the city has 
provided financing for a project, 
the city also has required the 
businesses to pay employees at 
least $5 per hour, a move which has 
helped employees, he said. 

Randolph Hester: 
Using scenic beauty 

"I do think that scenic beauty can 
translate into economic 
development, said Randolph 
Hester of the University of 
California at Berkeley Department 
of Landscape Architecture. 

What needs to be done, he said, is 
to find out what in the area is 
marketable to the urban tourist. In 
many cases, he said, what urban 
tourists what to see is not some 
facade put on a community but 
"real people" at work in their 
communities. On the n Coast, 
for example, tourists enjoy seeing 
the fishing industry. "For urban 
dwellers, seeing 'real work' is 
gratifying," he said. "More and 


Randolph Hester 


more, we're seeing tourists who 
want to see real life. 

That is one reason, he said, why 
the making of Bingen into an Alps- 
like community wasn't successful, 
he said. For tourists, it didn't seem 
real, despite the heritage of many of 
the town's residents. 

One of the challenges of 
developing tourism is to make 
certain that development doesn't 
destroy that which attracts tourists 
to an area in the first place, he said. 
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Steve Sinovic 


Memorial Day weekend 


; usually heralds the beginning 
; of summer for me, even though 
; the season doesn't officially 


begin until the third week in 
June. While the holiday com- 
ing up is earmarked to 


; remember those who died serv- 


ing their country and their 
dear, departed ones, folks find 
other diversions to fill up their 


;time during the period in 
* question. 


A lot of people put a lot of 
energy into tidying up yards or 


giving the house a good clean- 


ing. Others leave thé city 


j behind and find piece of mind 
{| on a campout, at the coast or 


deep soaking in a mineral bath. 
Garage sale signs start pop- 


, ping up like bearded irises and 
‘neighbors are hauling out the 
; charcoal for their barbecues. 


Since I like to be anywhere 
near the water, I might take a 
friend up on her offer to go 
kayaking on the Willamette 
sometime during the weekend. 
Now that’s definitely my 
speed. But for folks who thrill 
to the swiftness of such things 
as hydros, alkies, outboard per- 
formance craft and runabouts, 
then I'd suggest hightailing it 
down to Newberg May 23 and 
24 for the Memorial Day Boat 
Races, 

With speeds frequently ex- 
ceeding 100 miles per hour, 
there will be 17 classes of boats 
competing for regional cham- 
pion points, speed records and 
trophies, 

The event will be held at 


\ Rogers Landing. You can't 


miss it: Just drive to Newberg 


. via Highway 99 and look for 


the signs. 


Got a notion for something 


else nautical? The Stern- 
wheeler Columbia Gorge will 
be taking a nostalgic trip down 
memory lane when it cruises to 
Astoria and back this coming 
Memorial Day Weekend. 
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Astoria, Seaside each to 


A By DAVID HARLAN 
Í Of The Daily Astorian 

The state's North Coast Visitors’ Information Center 
has been split in two. " 

Officials of the state Tourism Division said Friday 
that the Seaside and the Greater Astoria Area 
chambers of commerce would each receive state 
contracts to provide visitor information services. 

"The North Coast is going to have two Welcome 
Centers to serve the people," Ed Remington, manager 
of tourism development, said Friday. _ . 

That puts Clatsop County in the unique situation of 
being the only border region of Oregon to have two 
state-funded Welcome Centers and raises the number of 
centers funded or operated by the state from eight to 
nine. 

Those centers were scheduled to open Monday, Frank 
Howard, manager of information services for the 
Oregon Tourism Division, said Friday. But that came 
as news to Sue Folk, executive director of the Seaside 
Chamber of Commerce, who had yet to get official word 
of the state's decision early Monday. 4 

“I am delighted, because I think we will just service 
that many more visitors,” she said. 


Lo 


The decision means both chambers will receive 
between $1,000 and $1,500 a month to provide 
information services for the next six months. The exact 
amount is yet to be finalized, but both chambers will 
receive identical amounts, Remington said. 

The North Coast is one of only two places where the 
state contracts for visitor information services. A 
Maryhill, Wash., center funded jointly by Oregon and 
Washington is also operated on a contract basis, 
Remington said. 

Mrs. Folk said the Ae Chamber was ready to 

ffering Welcome Center services. 
Pee Greater Astoria Area Chamber of Commerce's 
new office building is a week or two away from 
completion, chamber president Michael Foster said. 
*We hope to have it open by Memorial (Day) 
weekend.” 

But the chamber will begin providing visitors 
information out of its Port of Astoria offices for the 

being, Foster said. 
re State decided to move its North Coast Welcome 
Center from the offices of the Greater Astoria Area 
chamber to those of the Seaside Chamber in March 1986 
because of safety and other concerns with the Astoria 


Outdoor writers tour Oregon coast 


` What’s so/gréat/about Oregon Coast fishing” is the 
theme of an upcoming writer’s tour to the North Oregon 
Coast, June6-11. 

„Five well-known outdoor and travel writers are coming 
to the North Oregon Coast to participate in a five-day taste 
of available fishing experiences as part of a program, 
supported by National Marine Fisheries Service, the 
Oregon Coast Association and the local fishing and 
tourism industries. 

“These tours are important to the coast,” said Warren 
Strycker, OCA director. “These people have professional 
credibility around the nation. When they sample local 
offerings, their words create visibility for the coast on a 
much higher level of credibilitythan advertising will 
accomplish.” Strycker will lead the writers througha busy 
aA of activities beginning at Garibaldi on June 6 

ind ending up around Seaside/Warrenton five days Iter. 
The program aims in support of the charterboat industry 
vhich has suffered financial losses in recent years 
cause of unreliable salmon stocks and seasons. "The 
hallenge is to bring writers in to experience other fishery 
xperiences that can take up the slack until salmon 
-easons are relible again," says Strycker, “but 


consumer’s aren't yet aware of them.” 

Included will be bottom fishing trips, a clamming 
excursion, dory fishing, sturgeon fishing, photo 
opportunities and visits at tourist attractions in the area. 

The tourism industry is participating with 
complimentary lodging, meals and charter trips in 
Garibaldi, Cannon Beach, Seaside and Warrenton. 

Writers participating in this trip are Chuck Garrison, an 
Orange, CA freelance writer/photographer; Jack 
McNeel, outdoor columnist and writer/photographer 
from Coeur D’Alene, ID (seven newspapers); Ben 
Callaway, Philadelphia Inquirer Outdoor Editor; Charles 
Cadieux, freelance writer/photographer from 
Albuquerque, NM, and Jan Gumprech Bannan, an Oregon 
writer with credits in local and national media. 

The Oregon Coast Association administers the NMFS 
grant which helps with costs relating to a series of three 
coastal writer’s trips this year including this North Coast 
experience and two others on the south and mid-coast. 
Several writer’s trips have been carried out in the past 
two years with dozens of articles already in print dealing 

with transition fishery experiences suchas bottom fishing, 
shad, shark, sturgeon and clamming and crabbing. ^ 
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ing lot and a lake comprise the view where once one could 
see a rural pasture and the outbuildings of a pioneer farm. 

The change in location and setting are substantial, but 
little else has changed about the Erik Lindgren Pioneer 
Finnish Home since its owner moved into the house of 
hewn cedar in 1923, 

Back then, the home was nestled in a small valley in the 
foothills of the Coast Range on Soapstone Creek, northeast 
|. of Nehalem. 

“It was something like six or eight miles from the origi- 
nal site to the nearest neighbors,” said Ida Meyers. She 
and her husband, Harold, serve as volunteer hosts for the 

_ Finnish-American Historical Society of the West at the 

_ pioneer home, which today is found at a considerably less 

lated spot: Cullaby Lake County Park, southwest of 
Astoria. 


Volunteers from the historical society will be showing 

_ the home and several outbuildings from the original Lind- 

D: homestead through Labor Day. The buildings, which 

_ include a traditional Finnish Sauna and smokehouse, are 
open weekends from 11 a.m. to 5 p.m. 

The Lindgren family for nearly 20 years lived in a 20-by- 
20-foot cabin on the land along Soapstone Creek, about five 
miles south of Necanicum Junction off Oregon 53. Then 
Lindgren took on the task of building his “dream home,” 
Meyers said. 


Lindgren was 68 when he and William Merila, a neigh- 

bor who had lost a hand to a dynamite blasting cap as a 

i boy, began work on the five-room house. The two men cut 

the beams, boards and other structural features from 

cedar timber, using axes to do most of the work, she said. 

. ,, He probably had a level," Meyers said as she stood in 

. the central room of the snugly built home. No nails hold 

together the tightly fitting joints of floor and wall, she 
pointed out. - 


«We still see a need for the communi 
and Seaside and 


-wise." he said. 
Tren alten You'd be a lot stronger 


you all worked in concert.” 


: set aside up t 
that wouldn't be provided by 
t. A portion of that amount 

funding to provide the full $14,500, 


ities — Astoria _ 


— to work together, 
those in between or 

D dissension in 
“J still see some ere if 


RE 


Finni h home reveals some of Ore 


ane original roof is on this yet, and it doesn’t leak," she 
said. 

Lindgren's dream didn't include running water or elec- 
tric power. An old wood cook stove dominates the home's 
main room. Its heat once radiated into the kitchen and 
three small bedrooms off the front room. 

Outside the house stand several original outbuildings 
from the original farm site, including the smokehouse and 


sauna. 

By the time the dream home was finished, most of the 
Lindgren children had left the homestead. After Lindgren 
and his wife, Johanna, died, the state Highway Division 
took control of the property, said Carlo Poutala, one of 
those who helped coordinate efforts to preserve Lind- 
gren's handiwork. 

The state proposed leveling the home and the other 
buildings after a fire set by vandals or hunters damaged 
the home in the mid-1960s. 

That's when Gilman Davis, a Portland State University 
architecture professor, stepped in. 


A student of Finnish architecture, Davis traveled to the 
isolated site to inspect the homestead, Poutala said. “He 
thought it was a very fine piece of old Finnish construc- 
tion,” he said. 

The professor then persuaded members of the Portland- 
based Finnish-Ameritan Historical Society of the West to 
take on the task of preserving the home and outbuildings 
as examples of pioneer Finnish construction, Poutala 
said. | 


With the help of county government crews, volunteers 
disassembled the buildings in 1968. The carefully num- 
bered pieces were packed off to Seaside, where they re- 
mained in storage for more than two years until work 
began in the early 1970s to rebuild the homestead on the 
west side of Cullaby Lake. 

Merila, who helped put together the house the first time, 


[ 
Tome Deaton of Milwaukie, Ore., looks over 
artifacts displayed at the restored home of Erik 


helped with the reconstruction. He died last year, Poutala 
said. 

After years of volunteer work the reconstructed home- 
stead opened to the public for the first time on June 6, 1981. 
The Lindgrens’ last surviving child, Anna Kukkola, at- 


gon's history 


: photo 
and Johanna Lindgren. The home was pre- 
served as an example of Finnish construction. 


tended the ceremonies. She was 79 then. Kukkola died in 
February 1986. 

Subsistence farming, a few head of cattle and the fruits 
and game of the wild were the sources of the Lindgren 
family's daily fare in their isolated home. 
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Cyclists on Oregon's 
coast keep one eye on the 
road, one eye out to sea 

By Audrey Weitkamp 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
- Longview, Wash. 
[4 HERES a blow" my 
husband called. 
"That makes five!” I 
answered. We were 
‘standing on the breakwater where 
the Umpqua River empties into the 
Pacific Ocean, counting gray whales 
that had entered the river's mouth. 
Perhaps they were sightseeing on 
their way north from the calving 
and breeding lagoons off Baja Cali- 
fornia. 

We had expected to see some 
gray whales as they migrated along 
the coast, but we hadn't expected to 
see them in such numbers or so 
close. In eight days of cycling along 
the Oregon Coast Bicycle Route, we 
were getting quite adept at keeping 
one eye on the road and one eye out 
to sea, looking for whales. Usually 
we saw only the “blow,” the cloud— 
of water vapor from the whale’s 
breathing, but sometimes we saw 
flippers and flukes as the whales 
rolled or the splash when they 
breached. , - 

We knew that traffic can be 
heavy on US 101, which the coastal 
bike route follows, but we also knew 
that the offshore rock formations, 
spectacular headlands, wide sandy 
beaches, and views of 
seals, sea lions, and 
whales made it well 
worthwhile. A short 
vacation in April gave 
us the opportunity to 
try the route without 
the summer tourist 
traffic. The cool, risky 

| weather was more 
than compensated for 
by the superb close- 
up views of migrating 
whales and the un- 
crowded parks and 
beaches. 
' We began our trip 
at the Amtrak station 
in Longview, Wash. In 
one week we leisurely 
biked along the Columbia River to 
Astoria, Ore., where the Columbia 
meets the Pacific Ocean, then fol- 
lowed the coastal route south to 
Coos Bay, heading toward the Cali- 
fornia border. We returned to our 
starting point by Greyhound bus. 

For centuries the Columbia has 

had a fearful reputation. among 
mariners because the entrance is of- 
ten obscured by fog so typical of 


On Oregon Coast Bicycle Route: any mome 
D 


this coast. Once navigators find the 
entrance, they risk running aground 
on the shifting bar at the river's 
mouth. We studied the charts on 
display at the maritime museum in 
Astoria showing the shipwrecks on 
this part of the coast. Then at Fort 
Stevens State Park we took advan- 
tage of a low tide to clamber over 
the remains of the rusted hull of the 
Peter Iredale, a four-masted schoo- 
ner wrecked in 1906. 

At Seaside, we delayed our whale 
watching for a lesson 
in razor clamming. 
"Look for a dimple, 
and then put your gun 
right over it and push 
down," explained the 

"gray-haired woman 
dressed in a nylon 
windbreaker, jeans, 
and rubber boots. All 
down the broad sand 
beach people were 
tapping the firm sur- 
face of the sand with 
their shovels or clam 
guns and then dig- 
ging. 

"Here's one," ex- 
claimed the woman, 
as she placed one end 

ofthe hollow pipe over a dimple and 

pushed. Turning the handle, she 
pulled up a core of damp sand, 
which she emptied onto the beach. 

She crumbled one end of the core 

and extracted a long, narrow razor 
clam. 

Like many other clam diggers, 
the woman was a retiree. As regular 
as the spring migration of gray 
whales heading north for the sum- 
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mer, the parallel migration of retir- 
ees travels slowly northward in 
their RVs on US 101. 

There were some stretches of the 
coast with beach access or a view- 
point every half mile. Heaps of sea 
lions lay snoozing in the sun at the 
Strawberry Hill Wayside. One fat 
fellow, looking like a giant grub, 
raised his head and stared intently 
at us as we crawled over the rocks. 
Satisfied, he went back to sleep. 
Only the pups were active, sliding 
off the rocks into the water, and 
diving and splashing in their games. 

One day as we watched two 
whales, we saw them "spy-hop," 
leap straight up out of the water, 
„with only their tails still submerged. 
They were so close we could see the 
patches of barnacles mottling their 
grayish-brown skin. Our view from 
Shore was as good as the whale- 
watchers usually have, who go out 
on charter boats from Depoe Bay. 

The ranger at Cape Lookout said, 
“I've finished getting the hiker- 
biker campgrounds ready for the 
season. You'll see the sign for them 
just past the picnic area," The se- 
cluded camping area was away 
from the RV generators, the porta- 
ble TVs, and the barking dogs of the 
regular campground, and only a 
narrow fringe of trees separated it 


i 


from the beach. Being so far from | 


the main camping area had one 
drawback - it was also a long way 
from the hot showers. But the idyl- 
lic setting was worth it. 

Providing special campsites is 
just one way Oregon takes care of 
cyclists, Assuming that most cy- 
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clists will travel from north to south to take advan- 
tage of the prevailing wind, they've tried to provide a 
good shoulder on the southbound lane, even if it 
means skimping on the northbound shoulder. Alsc 
helpful isthe flashing sign at the mouth of each tunne 
on the route. It warns motorists to slow to 30 m.p.h. 
because there are bicycles in the tunnel. The sign is 
activated by a button the cyclist pushes as he enter: 
the tunnel. 

On the last day of our vacation, we watched 
through the bus windows, the whole route run back 
ward, like a familiar film being rewound at a furious 
pace. We had a glimpse of the sea, of the whit spire 
of the ITeceta Head Lighthouse, the dune buggies or 
the sand dunes at Honeyman, and numerous state 
park signs against a blur of green trees. We passed : 
cyclist pedaling south, his head turned toward the 
ocean. We knew he was whale-watching from the sea! 
of his bike. 


"M 
Practical information 

For a map of the Oregon Coast Bicycle Route 
contact the State of Oregon Economic Developmen! 
Department, Tourism Division, 595 Cottage St. N.E. 
Salem,.OR, 97310. Or, call 1-800-547-7842 (from out 
side Oregon), or 1-800-233-3306 (inside Oregon), E 
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Astoria to host Soviet fishing crews 


By The Associated Press 


ASTORIA — The largest group of 
visitors from the Soviet Union to visit 
Astoria this year is expected next week 
as four Soviet fishing vessels dock in 
the town. 


Nearly 300 Soviet seamen and 


women are expected to stay in Astoria 
for two to three days, Port of Astoria 
Director Steve Felkins said. 

For the past two years, the Soviets 
have dropped anchor in Astoria for 
rest and relaxation after their fishing 
expeditions for hake, also known as 
Pacific whiting. 
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Russians qid 
spend time 
along coast 


ASTORIA (AP) — About 55 sailors on 
shore leave from a Soviet fishing vessel 
are spending their rubles in Astoria 
shopping for American bargains: 

"The Ostrov Shokalskogo, from 
Vladivostok, docked Tuesday in the 
Astoria for the third time this summer 
after fishing for hake off the coasts of 
Washington and Oregon. 

Crew, members like John Zonov, 
Sasha Demedken and Vasily Ivanov 
have bought items from Astoria shops 
ranging from $15 decorative lamps to 
Sony Walkmans. 

Deborah Lamping, an Astoria music 
center store saleswoman, said the most. 
popular items among the Soviet sailors 
are portable stereos and Walkmans, but 
that VHS movie videotapes also are hot 
items. 

“They seem to want anything that 
represents advanced technology,” 
Lamping said. 

An employee at another Astoria store 
said she knows some of the sailor from 
their previous visits. 

“They are so nice. Last time they 
were in town they invited me and my 
husband on board their ship for dinner,” 
said Liz Harris. 

She said the More 4 Less store where 
she works sells about $200 daily in mer- 
chandise to the crew members. 

The Greater Astoria Chamber of 
Commerce benefits regularly from 

Soviet vessels, which bring in approx- 
uw {bout $200,000 


AP Laserphote 


A sailor watches from a Soviet ship as it docks at Astoria. 
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Du OLF'S PHOTO WORKSHOPS — 
‘Exploring the Pacific Northwest 1987 work- 
shop features wide range of topics on all 
levels, Sat. at Ecola State Park & Cannon 
Beach, Sun. at lIwaco Harbor, Tuition $30 
per session. Call (509) 688-5602 for details. 


KEYBOARD WORKSHOP — Oregon Episco: 
al 6300 S.W. Nicol. Harpsichord 
pa Sonea Harpsichord Techiniques, and 
Piano, Sun -July 31 sponsored by the Early 
Music Guild of Oregon. Call 245-7518 for de- 
tails. 

COLUMBIA RIVER GORGE WATERCOLOR 
oe Maryhill Museum of Art offers two water- 
olor session for beginning pai = 


5 p.m, Mon.; and advanced paint S 
5pm. !5 each day (includes lunch). 
Call (509) 773-3733 to register. 


HAYSTACK PROGRAM IN THE ARTS — 
Portland State University's Art Program. 
presents Haystack '87, featuring Songwrit- 
ing by Peter Rowan, Mon.-July 31; Dobro 
with Jerry Douglas, Sally Van Meter Mon- 
July 31, Call 800-452-4209, ext. 4812, inside 
Oregon, or 800-547-8887, ext. 4812, outside 
Oregon for complete schedule, registration 
material. 

EGON SCHOOL OF ART AND CRAFTS 

OREO Sis S.W. Barnes, (207-5544). Wood 
Watercolor Painting with Harry Widman 9 

. am-4 p.m. Mon-July 31. Call for complete 
schedule, registration. 
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Soyists good for business in Astoria 


ASTORI ien Rus- 
sian fishing vessels dock in 
Astoria, there are no problems 
with U.S.-Soviet relations. 


The Soviets enjoy shopping in 
the town, and store owners 
appreciate the business. 


The Ostrov Shokalskogo, 
which fishes for hake off the 
Oregon and Washington coasts, 
has docked in Astoria three 
times this summer. Several 
other Soviet vessels also are 


due in the coastal city this year. 

The Ostrov left the port of 
Vladivostok June 19, and will 
not return to the Soviet Union 
for another month. When in 
port, the 55 sailors may visit the 
city only in groups and with the 
captain's permission. 

Liz Harris of the More 4 Less 
discount store, said Soviet 
sailors spend about $200 per 
day in the store. Soviet generos- 
ity even extended to a dinner 
aboard the ship, she said. 


"We are all from Vladivostok,” said 
it this 


The Greater Astoria Chamber 
of Commerce reports Soviet 
sailors overall spend about 
$195,000 per year in the town. 
The city also takes in another 
$200,000 from line fees, dockage 
and pilot boats. 

Deborah Lamping, a saleswo- 
man for Thiel’s Music Center, 
said crew members had shown 
particular interest in “high- 
tech” items such as portable 


stereos. Video cassette tapes of 


classic movies such as “Ben 


been back to the Soviet Union since 
June 19 and won't get there again until 
the middle of August. 


(the ship) is our home.” ~~ 


“Astoria eyes fairgrounds ly 
_ASTORIA—With an eye on commercial de- 
velopment, Astoria City Council members have 
requested that Clatsop County sell its fairgrounds 


to the city. 

The city's development commission wants the 
52-acre site—the largest undeveloped parcel of 
land within the city—to help trigger some urban 


renewal. 


County officials were expected to provide a 
quick response to the city. 


Hur" also are popular, she said. 

The Ostrov arrived in Astoria 
early Tuesday morning, but 
shopping trips had to wait for an. 
immigration official to check 
visas and approve shore leave. 

On a prior visit, Astoria-area 
high school and college stu- 
dents challenged the Soviets to 
a game of soccer. Although the 
Astorians lost, there has been 
talk of a rematch this week, said 
Port of Astoria Administrative 
Director Ted Bugas. 


Stores expressed an interest in build- 
re on the parcel in 1982, and recom- 
for moving the fairgrounds to a new 

n explored. 
is facing a financial crisis, and may 
ce its staff by 25 percent if an Aug. 11 


icials expressed some concern about 
replacing fairground buildings if the 
s sold. 
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Russians qi 
spend time 
along coast 


ASTORIA (AP) — About 55 sailors on 
shore leave from a Soviet fishing vessel 
are spending their rubles in Astoria 
shopping for American bargains — — 

The Ostrov Shokalskogo, from 
Vladivostok, docked Tuesday in the 
Astoria for the third time this summer 
after fishing for hake off the coasts of 
Washington and Oregon. 

Crew, members like John Zonov, 
Sasha Demedken and Vasily Ivanov 
have bought items from Astoria shops 
ranging from $15 decorative lamps to 
Sony Walkmans. 

Deborah Lamping, an Astoria music 
center store saleswoman, said the most 
popular items among the Soviet sailors 
are portable stereos and Walkmans, but 
that VHS movie videotapes also are hot 
items. 

“They seem to want anything that 
represents advanced technology,” 
Lamping said. 

An employee at another Astoria store 
said she knows some of the sailor from 
their previous visits. 

“They are so nice. Last time they 
were in town they invited me and my 
husband on board their ship for dinner,” 
said Liz Harris. 

She said the More 4 Less store where 
she works sells about $200 daily in mer- 
chandise to the crew members. 

The Greater Astoria Chamber of 
Commerce benefits regularly from 
Soviet vessels, which bring in approx- 
imately $395,000 a year. About $200,000 
is collected from line fees, dockage and 
pilot boats. 

The chamber of commerce estimates 
Soviet crews spend about $195,000 a 
year in town. 

Soviet crew members say they are as 
nanny to be in Astoria as the town's 
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A sailor watches from a Soviet ship as it docks at Astoria. 


shopkeepers are to have them there. 
The sailors say they are allowed to go 
into town only in groups and with the 
captain's permission. 

The Ostrov is expected to leave 
Astoria on Friday. The shin hae mat 


been back to the Soviet Union since 
June 19 and won't get there again until 
the middle of August. c 
“We are all from Vladivostok,” said 
crew member Mickl Golul it this 
(the ship) is our home." ~~~ 
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st OLF'S PHOTO WORKSHOPS — 
Exploring the Pacific Northwest 1987 work: 
shop features wide range of topics on all 
levels, Sat. at Ecola State Park & Cannon 
Beach. Sun. at liwaco Harbor. Tuition $90 
per session. Call (503) 688-5602 for details. 

KEYBOARD WORKSHOP — Oregon Enisco- 
pal 6300 S.W. Nicol. Harpsichord 

Sterclass, Harpsichord Techiniques, and 
Piano, Sun.-July 31 sponsored by the Early 
Music Guild of Oregon. Call 245-7518 for de- 
tails. 

COLUMBIA RIVER GORGE WATERCOLOR 
— Maryhill Museum of Art offers two water- 
color session for beginning painters, 9 a.m.- 
S p.m. Mon,; and advanced painters, 9 3.m- 
5 p.m. Tue- $25 each day (Includes lunch). 
Gall (509) 773-3733 to register. 

HAYSTACK PROGRAM IN THE ARTS — 
Portland State University's Art Program 
presents Haystack 'B7, featuring 

by Peter Rowan, Mon.-July 1; Dobro 
with Jerry Douglas, Sally Van Meter Mon- 
July 31. Call 800-452-4209, ext. 4812, inside 
Oregon, or 800-547-8887, ext. 4812, outside 
Oregon for complete schedule, registration 
material. 

OREGON SCHOOL OF ART AND CRAFTS 
7— 8245 SW. Barnes. (297-5544). Wood 
Watercolor Painting with Harry Widman 9 

| am-4 p.m. MonJuly 31. Call for complete 
schedule, registration. 
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Astoria eyes fairgrounds ord 
- ASTORIA—With an eye on commercial dè- 
velopment, Astoria City Council members have 
requested that Clatsop County sell its fairgrounds 
to the city. 

The city's development commission wants the 
5.2-acre site—the largest undeveloped parcel of 
land within the city—to help trigger some urban 
renewal. 

County officials were expected to provide a 
quick response to the city. 


eo HC Stores expressed an interest in build- 


re on the parcel in 1982, and recom- 
for moving the fairgrounds to a new 
n explored. 


Sovi 
DON} len Rus- 
sian fishing vessels dock in 


Astoria, there are no problems 
with U.S.-Soviet relations. 


The Soviets enjoy shopping in 
the town, and store owners 
appreciate the business. 


The Ostrov Shokalskogo, 
which fishes for hake off the 
Oregon and Washington coasts, 
has docked in Astoria three 
times this summer. Several 
other Soviet vessels also are 


due in the coastal city this year. 

The Ostrov left the port of 
Vladivostok June 19, and will 
not return to the Soviet Union 
for another month. When in 
port, the 55 sailors may visit the 
city only in groups and with the 
captain's permission. 

Liz Harris of the More 4 Less 
discount store, said Soviet 
sailors spend about $200 per 
day in the store. Soviet generos- 
ity even extended to a dinner 
aboard the ship, she said. 


The Greater Astoria Chamber 
of Commerce reports Soviet 
sailors overall spend about 
$195,000 per year in the town. 
The city also takes in another 
$200,000 from line fees, dockage 
and pilot boats. 

Deborah Lamping, a saleswo- 
man for Thiel's Music Center, 
said crew members had shown 
particular interest in "high- 
tech" items such as portable 
stereos. Video cassette tapes of 
classic movies such as "Ben 


ts good for business in Astoria 


Hur" also are popular, she said. 

The Ostrov arrived in Astoria 
early Tuesday morning, but 
shopping trips had to wait for an 
immigration official to check 
visas and approve shore leave. 

On a prior visit, Astoria-area 
high school and college stu- 
dents challenged the Soviets to 
a game of soccer. Although the 
Astorians lost, there has been 
talk of a rematch this week, said 
Port of Astoria Administrative 
Director Ted Bugas. 


is facing a financial crisis, and may 
ce its staff by 25 percent if an Aug. 11 


icials expressed some concern about 
replacing fairground buildings if the 
s sold. 
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About 55 
sailors on shi from a So- 
viet fishing vessel are spending 
their rubles in Astoria shopping 
for American bargains. 

The Ostrov Shokalskogo, from 
Vladivostok, docked here Tuesday 
for the third time this summer 
after fishing for hake off the 
coasts of Washington and Oregon. 

Crew members like John Zonov, 
Sasha Demedken and Vasily Ivan- 
ov have bought items from Astoria 
shops ranging from $15 decorative 
lambs to Sony Walkmans. 

leborah Lamping, an Astoria 
music center store saleswoman, 
said the most popular items 
among the Soviet sailors are por- 
table stereos and Walkmans, but 
that VHS movie videotapes also 
are hot items. 

“They seem to want anything 
that represents advanced technol- 
ogy,” she said. S 

‘An employee at another Astoria 
store said she knows some of the 
sailor from their previous visits. 

“They are so nice. Last time 
they were in town they invited me 
and my husband on board their 
ship for dinner,” Liz Harris said. 

She said the More 4 Less store 
where she works sells about $200 
daily in merchandise to the crew 
members. 

According to the Greater A&- 
toria Chamber of Commerce, So- 
viet vessels bring in about 
$395,000 a year for the city. About 
$200,000 is collected in line fees, 
dockage and pilot boat fees. 

The chamber of commerce esti- 
mates that Soviet crews spend 
about $195,000 a year in town. 

Soviet crew members say they 
are as happy to be in Astoria as 
the town's shopkeepers are to 
have them here. The sailors say 
they are allowed to go into town 
only in groups and with the cap- 
tain's permission. 

The Ostrov is expected to leave 
Friday. The ship has not been 
back to the Soviet Union since 
June 19 and won't get there again 
until the middle of August. But 


my gets Soviet shot 


A sailor aboard the Soviet fishing vessel Polevod watches dur- 
ing docking of the ship in Astoria. The Polevod and two other 
large Soviet fishing vessels have made the port a small, floating 
Russian community this week. 


crew members consider the ship Two other Soviet fishing vessels 
home. arrived Tuesday in the Port of As- 

“We are all from Vladivostok,” toria, the Polevod and the Plan- 
crew member Mickl Golub said.  erist. Three mo! Soviet vessels 
“But this (the ship) is our home.” are expected early next week. S 


Russians 
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spend big 
in Astoria 


. ASTORIA (UPI) — When the 
Russian fishing vessels dock in 
Astoria, there are no problems with. 
Vane relations. 
iets enjoy shopping in 
the town and store owners NS 
gas tye business. 
e Ostrov Shokalskogo, 
which fishes for hake off the 
gon and Washington coasts, has 
locked in Astoria three times this 
summer. The ship is one of several 
that will visit Astoria this summer. 

The Ostrov left the port of 
Vladivostok June 19, and will not 
return to the Soviet Union for 
another month, When in port, the 
55 sailors may visit the city only in 
groups and with the captain’s per- 
mission. 

. Liz Harris of the More 4 Less 
discount store, said Soviet sailors 
spend about $200 per day in the © 
store. Soviet generosity even ex- 
tended to a dinner aboard the ship, 
she said. | 

The Greater Astoria Chamber 
of Commerce reports Soviet sailors 
overall spend about $195,000 per 
year in the town. The city des 
takes in another $200,000 from line 
fees, dockage and pilot boats. 

Deborah Lamping, a saleswom- 
an for Thie's Music Center, said 
crew members had shown particu- 
lar interest in “high tech” items 
such as portable stereos. Videocas- 
sette tapes of classic movies such 
Pen Hur" also are popular, she 
sald. 

The Ostrov arrived in Astoria 
early Tuesday morning, but shop- 
ping trips had to wait for an 
immigration official to check visas 
and approve shore leave. 

On a prior visit Astoria high 
school and college students chal- 
lenged the Soviets to a game of 
soccer, Although the Astorians 
lost, there has been talk of a 
inch Mus que said port ad- 
ministrative director Ted pase 
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A Soviet sailor watches as his vessel docks in Asto week 


l 
Russian vessels 
boost economy 


Astoria stores extend welcome 
By The Associated Press. 


ASTORIA — About 55 sailors on shore leave from a Soviet 
fishing vessel are spending their money in Astoria shopping for 
American bargains. 


The Ostrov Shokalskogo, from Vladivostok, docked Tuesday in 
the Astoria for the third time this summer after fishing for hake off 
the coasts of Washington and Oregon. 


Crew members like John Zonov, Sasha Demedken and Vasily 
Ivanov have bought items from Astoria shops ranging from $15 
decorative lamps to Sony Walkmans. 


Deborah Lamping, an Astoria music center store saleswoman, 
said the most popular items among the Soviet sailors are portable 
s aa and Walkmans, but that VHS movie videotapes also are hot 

tems. 


"They seem to want anything that represents advanced technol- 
ogy," Lamping said. 

An employee at another Astoria store said she knows some of 
the sailor from their previous visits. 


"They are so nice. Last time they were in town they invited me 
and my husband on board their ship for dinner," said Liz Harris. 


She said the More 4 Less store where she works sells about $200 
daily in merchandise to the crew members. 


The Greater Astoria Chamber of Commerce benefits regularly 
from Soviet vessels, which bring in approximately $395,000 a year. 
About $200,000 is collected from line fees, dockage and pilot boats. 


The chamber of commerce estimates Soviet crews spend about 
$195,000 a year in town. 


Soviet crew members say they are as happy to be in Astoria as 
the town's shopkeepers are to have them there. The sailors say they 
are allowed to go into town only in groups and with the captain's 
permission. 

The Ostrov is expected to leave Astoria on Friday. The ship has 
not been back to the Soviet Union since June 19 and won't get there 
again until the middle of August. But crew members consider the 
ship home. 

"We are all from Vladivostok," said crew member Mickl Golub. 
“But this (the ship) is our home." 

Two other Soviet fishing vessels arrived Tuesday in the Port of 
‘Astoria, the Polevod and the Planerist. Three more Soviet vessels 


are expected to arrive early next week. 
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~A sailor": 


Associated Press E 


ASTORIA — About 55 sailors on shore leave 
from a Soviet fishing vessel are spending their 
rubles in Astoria shopping for American bargains. 


The Ostrov Shokalskogo, from Vladivostok, 
docked Tuesday in Astoria for the third time this 
summer after fishing for hake off the coasts of 
Washington and Oregon. 

Crew members like John Zonov, Sasha Demed- 
ken and Vasily Ivanov have bought items from 
Astoria shops ranging from $15 decorative lamps 
to Sony Walkmans. 


Deborah Lamping, an Astoria music center 
Store saleswoman, said the most popular items 
among the Soviet sailors are portable stereos and 
Walkmans, but that VHS movie videotapes also 
are hot items. 

“They seem to want anything that represents 
advanced technology," Lamping said. 

An employee at another Astoria store said she 
knows some of the sailors from their previous 
visits. 

“They are so nice. Last time they were in town 
they invited me and my husband on board their 


at watches as the ship docks in Astoria. 


Seaferina n: 


Russian sailors win Oregon town's love 


i 
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| 
Ship for dinner," said Liz Harris. | 

She said the More 4 Less store where she work: 
sells about $200 daily in merchandise to the cre 
members. 

The Greater Astoria Chamber of Commerc 
benefits regularly from Soviet vessels, which bri 
in approximately $395,000 a year. About $200,000 is| 
collected from line fees, dockage and pilot boats. 

The chamber of commerce estimates Soviet 
crews spend about $195,000 a year in town. 

Soviet crew members say they are as happy to 
be in Astoria as the town's shopkeepers are to have 
them there. The sailors say they are allowed to go 
into town only in groups and with the captain's 
permission. 


The Ostrov is expected to leave Astoria on Fri- 
day. The ship has not been back to the Soviet Union 
Since June 19 and won't get there again until the 
middle of August. But crew members consider the 
ship home. [ 

“We are all from Vladivostok,” said crew mem- 
ber Mickl Golub. “But this (the ship) is our home." |’ 

Two other Soviet fishing vessels arrived Tues- 
day in the Port of Astoria, the Polevod and the 
Planerist. Three more Soviet vessels are expected $ 
to arrive early next week. s 
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Boats ahoy at ups 

Rowboats, skiffs,/cafoes, kayaks 
and maybe a drift boat or two, will 
compete in the Lower Columbia 
Regatta Row-In at the Columbia 
River Maritime Museum in Astoria 
beginning at 10 a.m. Aug. 15. 

Participants can choose between a 
1.5-mile or 3-mile course. There are 
no fees. Ribbons will be awarded and 
a buffet lunch will follow. 

The museum is located at 17th and 
Marine Drive. For more informa- 
tion, contact Bruce 
(503)325-2323. 
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Associated Press photo 


A tourist looks over the historical artifacts at the restored pioneer farm near Astoria, Ore. 


Finnish touch 
Relocated homestead opens to public 


ASTORIA, Ore. (AP) — From the front window, a 
parking lot and a lake comprise the view where once 
one could see a rural pasture and the outbuildings of a 
pioneer farm. 
The change in location and setting are substantial, 
but little else has changed about the Erik Lindgren 
Pioneer Finnish Home since its owner moved into the 
house of hewn cedar in 1923. 
Back then, the home was nestled in a small valley in 
the foothills of the Coast Range on Soapstone Creek, 
northeast of Nehalem. 
“It was something like six or eight miles from the 
original site to the nearest neighbors,” said Ida 
Meyers. She and her husband, Harold, serve as 
. volunteer hosts for the Finnish-American Historical 
‘Society of the West at the pioneer home, which today 

is found at a considerably less isolated spot: Cullaby 
. Lake County Park, southwest of Astoria. 


Volunteers from the historical society will be show-- 
ing the home and several outbuildings from the 
original Lindgren homestead through Labor Day. The 
buildings, which include a traditional Finnish Sauna 
and smokehouse, are open weekends from 11 a.m. to 5 


p.m. 
* For nearly 20 years, the Lindgren family lived in a 


20-by-20-foot cabin on the land along Soapstone Creek, 
about five miles south of Necanicum Junction off 
Oregon 53. Then Lindgren took on the task of building 
his “dream home,” Ida Meyers said. 

Lindgren was 68 when he and William Merila, a 
neighbor who had lost a hand to a dynamite blasting 
cap as a boy, began work on the five-room house. The 
two men cut the beams, boards and other structural 
features from cedar timber, using axes to do most of 

_ the work, she said. 

No nails hold together the snug joints of floor and 
wall, she pointed out. 

“The original roof is on this yet, and it doesn’t leak,” 


she added. 

Lindgren’s dream didn’t include running water or 
electric power. An old wood cook stove dominates the 
home’s main room. Its heat once radiated into the kit- 
chen and three small bedrooms off the front room. 

Outside the house stand several original out- 
buildings from the original farm site, including the 
smokehouse and sauna. 

By the time the dream home was finished, most of 
the Lindgren children had left the homestead. After 
Lindgren and his wife, Johanna, died, the state 
Highway Division took control of the property, said 
Carlo Poutala, one of those who helped coordinate ef- 
forts to preserve Lindgren’s handiwork. 

The state proposed leveling the home and the other 
buildings after a fire set by vandals or hunters damag- 
ed the home in the mid-1960s. 

That's when Gilman Davis, a Portland State Univer- 
sity architecture professor, stepped in. 

À student. of Finnish architecture, Davis "thought it 
was a very fine piece of old Finnish construction,” 
Poutala said. 

The professor persuaded members of the Portland- 
based Finnish-American Historical Society of the 
West to preserve the home and outbuildings. 

With the help of county government crews, 
volunteers disassembled the buildings in 1968, The 
carefully numbered pieces were packed off to Seaside, 
where they remained in storage for more than two 
years until work began in the early 1970s to rebuild the 
homestead on the west side of Cullaby Lake. 

Merila, who helped build the house the first time, 
helped with the reconstruction. He died last year, 
Poutala said. 

After years of volunteer work the reconstructed 
homestead opened to the public on June 6, 1981. The 
Lindgrens’ last surviving child, Anna Kukkola, at- 
tended the ceremonies. She was 79 then and died in 


February 1986. 
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By DAVID HARLAN 
For The Associated Press 


ASTORIA — From the front window, 
a parking lot and a lake comprise the 
view where once one could see a rural 
pasture and the outbuildings of a 
pioneer farm, 

‘The change in location and setting are 
Substantial, but little else has changed 
about the Erik Lindgren Pioneer Fin- 
nish Home since its owner moved into 
the house of hewn cedar in 1923, 

Back then, the home was nestled in a 
small valley in the foothills of the Coast 
Range on Soapstone Creek, northeast of 
Nehalem. 

“It was something like six or eight 
miles from the original site to the 
nearest neighbors,” said Ida Meyers. 
She and her husband, Harold, serve as 
volunteer hosts for the Finnish- 
American Historical Society of the West 
at the pioneer home, which today is 

-found at a considerably less isolated 
spot: Cullaby Lake County Park, 
southwest i 

Volunteers from the historical society 
will be showing the home and several 
outbuildings from the original Lindgren 
homestead through Labor Day. The 
buildings, which include a traditional 
Finnish Sauna and Smokehouse, are 
open weekends from 11 a.m. to 5 p.m. 

The Lindgren family for nearly 20 
years lived in a 20-by-20-foot cabin on 
the land along Soapstone Creek, about 
five miles south of Necanicum Junction 
off Oregon 53. Then Lindgren took on 
the task of building his “dream home," 
Mrs. Meyers said. 

Lindgren was 68 when he and William 
Merila, a neighbor who had lost à hand 
lo a dynamite blasting cap as a boy, 
began work on the five-room house, The 
two men cut the beams, boards and 
other structural features from cedar 
timber, using axes to do most of the 
Work, she said. 

"He probably had a level," Mrs. 
Meyers said as she stood in the central 
room of the snugly built home. No nails 
hold together the tightly fitting joints of 
floor and wall cho anicka no. 
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Tome Deaton of Milwaukie looks over historic artifacts in restored Lindgren 
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homestead opened to public 


AP Laserphoto 


home. 


Lindgren's dream didn’t include run- 
ning water or electric power. An old 
wood cook stove dominates the home's 
main room. Its heat once radiated into 
the kitchen and three small bedrooms 
off the front room, 

Outside the house stand several 
original outbuildings from the original 
farm site, including the smokehouse 
and sauna. 

By the time the dream home was 
finished, most of the Lindgren children 
had left the homestead. After Lindgren 
and his wife, Johanna, died, the state 
Highway Division took control of the 
property, said Carlo Poutala, one of 
those who helped coordinate efforts to 
preserve Lindgren's handiwork, 

The state proposed leveling the home 


That's when Gilman Davis, a 
Portland State University architecture 
professor, stepped in. 

A student of Finnish architecture, 
Davis traveled to the isolated site to in. 
spect the homestead, Poutala said. "He 
thought it was a very fine piece of old 
Finnish construction,” he said, 

The professor then persuaded 
members of. the Portland-based 
Finnish-American Historical Society of 
the West to take on the task of presery- 
ing the home and outbuildings as ex- 
amples of pioneer Finnish construction, 
Poutala said. 

With the help of county government 
crews, volunteers disassembled the 
buildings in 1968. Th refully 
numherad rianas Ty 


the homestead on the west side of 
Cullaby Lake. 

Merila, who helped put together the 
house the first time, helped with the 
Teconstruetion. He died last year, 
Poutala said. 

Alter years of volunteer work the 
reconstructed homestead opened to the 
public for the first time on June 6, 1981. 
The Lindgrens’ last surviving child, An- 
na Kukkola, attended the ceremonies. 
She was 79 then. Mrs, Kukkola died in 
February 1986. 

Subsistence farming, a few head of 
cattle and the fruits and game of the 
Wild were the sources of the Lindgren 
family's daily fare. 

“You didn't have to have a navehack 
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Finnish homestead opened to public 


By DAVID HARLAN 4 
For The Associated Press 


ASTORIA — From the front window, 
a parking lot and a lake comprise the 
view where once one could see a rural 
pasture and the outbuildings of a 
pioneer farm. 

The change in location and setting are 
Substantial, but little else has changed 
about the Erik Lindgren Pioneer Fin- 
nish Home since its owner moved into 

house of hewn cedar in 1923, 

Back then, the home was nestled in a 
small valley in the foothills of the Coast 
Range on Soapstone Creek, northeast of 
Nehalem. 


"It was something like six or eight 
miles from the original site to the 
nearest neighbors,” said Ida Meyers, 
She and her husband, Harold, serve as 

volunteer hosts for the Finnish- 

American Historical Society of the West 

at the pioneer home, which today is 
«found at a considerably less isolated 

Spot: Cullaby Lake County Park, 
Southwest. 

Volunteers fro al society 
will be showing the home and several 
outbuildings from the original Lindgren 
homestead through Labor Day. The 
buildings, which include a traditional 1 TNT 4 r 
Finnish Sauna and smokehouse, are Tome Deaton of Milwaukie looks over historic artifacts in restored 
open weekends from 11 a.m. to 5 p.m. 


The Lindgren family for nearly 20 — Lindgren's dream didn’t include run- That's wi 
years lived in a 20-by-20-foot cabin on ning water or electric power. An old Portland State University architecture Cullaby Lake. 
the land along Soapstone Creek, about — wood cook stove dominates the home's professor, stepped in. 
five miles south of Necanicum Junction main room. Its heat once radiated into 
off Oregon 53. Then Lindgren took on — the kitchen and three small bedrooms. 
the task of building his "dream home,"  offthe front room. 

Mrs. Meyers said. 

Lindgren was 68 when he and William 
Merila, a neighbor who had lost a hand 
to a dynamite blasting cap as a boy, 
began work on the five-room house, The 
two men cut the beams, boards and finished, most of 
other structural features from cedar 
timber, using axes to do most of the 


house the first time, 
Davis traveled to the isolated site to in- reconstruction. 
Spect the homestead, Poutala said. “He Poutala said. 
Outside the house stand several thought it was a very fine piece of old 
original outbuildings from the original Finnish construction," he said. 


and sauna, members of. the Portland-based 
B, 


the Lindgren children — the West to take on the task of presery- 
had left the homestead. After Lindgren ing the home and outbuildings as ex- February 1986, 
and his wife, Johanna, died, the state amples of pioneer Finnish Construction, 
work, she said. Highway Division took control of the Poutala said. 

"He probably had a level,” Mrs. property, said Carlo Poutala, one of With the help of County government wild were the 
Meyers said as she stood in the central those who helped coordinate efforts to crews, volunteers disassembled the family's daily fare. 
room of the snugly built home, No nails preserve Lindgren's handiwork, buildings in 1968. The carefully “You didn’t have 
hold together the tightly fitting joints of ^^ The state proposed leveling the home numbered pieces were packed off to 
floor and wall, she pointed out. ind the oth 


al 
“The original roof is on this yet, andit by vandals or hunters damaged the storage for more than two years until — and sold a few thin; 
doesn't leak, " she said. home in the mid-1960s. ile." 


work began in the early 1970s to rebuild — while 


AP Laserphoto 
Lindgren home. 


Subsistence farming, a few head of 
cattle and the fruits and game of the 
Sources of the Lindgren 


hen Gilman Davis, a the homestead on the west side of 


Merila, who helped m together the 
A student of Finnish architecture, elped with the 
He died last year, 


After years of volunteer work the 
reconstructed homestead opened to the 

farm site, including the smokehouse The professor then persuaded public for the first time on June 6, 1981, 
i The Lindgrens’ last surviving child, An- 

y the time the dream home was Finnish-American Historical Society of na Kukkola, attended the ceremonies, 
She was 79 then. Mrs, Kukkola died in 
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By DAVID HARLAN 
For The Associated Press 


ASTORIA — From the front window, 
a parking lot and a lake comprise the 
view where once one could see a rural 
pasture and the outbuildings of a 
pioneer farm, 

‘The change in location and setting are 
Substantial, but little else has changed 
about the Erik Lindgren Pioneer Fin- 
nish Home since its owner moved into 
the house of hewn cedar in 1923, 

Back then, the home was nestled in a 
small valley in the foothills of the Coast 
Range on Soapstone Creek, northeast of 
Nehalem. 

“It was something like six or eight 
miles from the original site to the 
nearest neighbors," said Ida Meyers, 
She and her husband, Harold, serve as 
volunteer hosts for the Finnish- 
American Historical Society of the West 
at the pioneer home, which today is 

«found at a considerably less isolated 
Spot: Cullaby Lake County Park, 
southwest ria. 

Volunteers from the historical Society 
will be showing the home and several 
outbuildings from the original Lindgren 
homestea through Labor Day. The 
buildings, which include a traditional 
Finnish Sauna and smokehouse, are 
open weekends from 11 a.m. to 5 p.m. 

The Lindgren family for nearly 20 
years lived in a 20-by-20-foot cabin on 
the land along Soapstone Creek, about 
five miles south of Necanicum Junction 
off Oregon 53. Then Lindgren took on 
the task of building his “dream home," 
Mrs. Meyers said. 

Lindgren was 68 when he and William 
Merila, a neighbor who had lost a hand 
lo a dynamite blasting cap as a boy, 
began work on the five-room house. The 
two men cut the beams, boards and 
other structural features from cedar 
timber, using axes to do most of the 
work, she said, 

“He probably had a level," Mrs. 
Meyers said as she stood in the central 
room of the snugly built home, No nails 
hold together the tightly fitting joints of 
floor and wall, she pointed out. 

“The original roof is on this yet, and it. 
doesn't leak," she said. 
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omestead opened to public 


Lindgren's dream didn't include run- 
ning water or electric power. An old 
wood cook stove dominates the home's 
main room. Its heat once radiated into 
the kitchen and three small bedrooms 
off the front room. 


That’s when Gilman Davis, a 
Portland State University architecture 
professor, stepped in. 

A student of Finnish architecture, 
Davis traveled to the isolated site to in- 


AP Laserphoto 
Tome Deaton of Milwaukie looks over historic artifacts in restored Lindgren home. 


the homestead on the west side of 
Cullaby Lake. 


Merila, who helped put together the 


louse the first time, helped with the 
reconstruction. He died last year, 


Outside the house stand several 
original outbuildings from the original 
farm site, including the smokehouse 
and sauna, 

By the time the dream home was 
finished, most of the Lindgren children 
had left the homestead. After Lindgren 
and his wife, Johanna, died, the state 
Highway Division took control of the 
property, said Carlo Poutala, one of 
those who helped coordinate efforts to 
preserve Lindgren's handiwork. 

The state proposed leveling the home 
and the other buildings after a fire set 
by vandals or hunters damaged the 
home in the mid-1960s. 


Spect the homestead, Poutala said. “He 
thought it was a very fine piece of old 
Finnish construction," he said, 

The professor then persuaded 
members of. the Portland-based 
Finnish-American Historical Society of 
the West to take on the task of preserv- 
ing the home and outbuildings as ex- 
amples of pioneer Finnish construction, 
Poutala said. 

With the help of county government 
crews, volunteers disassembled the 
buildings in 1968. The carefully 
numbered pieces were packed off to 
Seaside, where they remained in 
Storage for more than two years until 
Work began in the early 1970s to rebuild 


Poutala said. 

After years of volunteer work the 
reconstructed homestead opened to the 
public for the first time on June 6, 1981. 
The Lindgrens' last surviving child, An- 
na Kukkola, attended the ceremonies. 
She was 79 then, Mrs. Kukkola died in 
February 1986, 

Subsistence farming, a few head of 
cattle and the fruits and game of the 
wild were the sources of the Lindgren 
family's daily fare. 

“You didn't have to have a paycheck 
coming in every week in those days," 
Mrs. Meyers said. “You had your food 
and sold a few things for cash once in a 


while.” Pg) 
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f Finnish house reveals bits of Oregon history 


Vintage 1923 cedar-hewn home 
opens doors for public display 


ASTORIA (AP) — From the front 
y a parking lot and a lake 
comprise the view where once one 
could see a SEL MS and the 
outbuildings of a pioneer farm. 

The change in location and setting 
ind bed ies little else has 

anged about Erik Lindgren 
Pioneer Finnish Home since its 
owner moved into the house of hewn 
cedar in 1923, 

Back then, the home was nestled 
in a small valley in the foothills of 
the. Coast Range on Soapstone 
Creek, northeast of Nehalem. 

"It was something like six or 
eight miles from the original site to 
the nearest neighbors," said Ida 
Meyers. She and her husband, 
Harold, serve as volunteer hosts for 
the Finnish-American Historical 
Society of the West at the pioneer 
home, which today is found at a 
considerably less isolated spot: 
Cullaby Lake County Park, 
Southwest of Astoria. 

Volunteers from the historical 
Society will be showing the home 
and several outbuildings from the 
original EHRRROMIEUTEI 
through Labor Day. buildings, 
which include a traditional Finnish 
Sauna and smokehouse, are open 
weekends from 11 a.m. to 5 p.m. 

The Lindgren family for nearly 20 
years lived in a 20-by-20-foot cabin. 
on the land along Soapstone Creek, 
about five miles south of 
pectic Junction off one E 

took on tat 
epp home," Mrs. 
Meyers said. C D id 

Lindgren was en 
William Merila, a neighbor who had 
lost a hand to a dynamite blasting 
cap as a boy, began work on the 


five-room house. The two men cut 
the beams, boards and other struc- 
tural features from cedar timber, 
using axes to do most of the work, 
she said, 


“He probably had a level,” Mrs. 
Meyers said as she stood in the cen- 
tral room of the snugly built home. 
No nails hold together the tightly 
fitting joints of floor and wall, she 
pointed out. 


“The original roof is on this yet, 
and it doesn’t leak,” she said, 


Lindgren’s dream didn’t include 
running water or electric power. An 
old wood cook stove dominates the 
home’s main room, Its heat once 
radiated into the kitchen and three 
small bedrooms off the front room. 

Outside the house stand several 
original outbuildings from the orig- 
inal farm site, including the 
smokehouse and sauna. 

By the time the dream home was 
finished, most of the Lindgren 
children had left the homestead. 
After Lindgren and his wife, 
Johanna, died, the state Highway 
Division took control of the proper- 
ty, said Carlo Poutala, one of those 
who coordinate, guts to 
preserve Lindgren's work. 

The state proposed leveling the 
home and the other buildings after a 
fire set by vandals or hunters dam- 
aged the home in the mid-1960s. 

That's when Gilman Davis, a 
Portland State University architec- 
ture professor, stepped in. 

A student of Finnish architecture, 
Davis traveled to the isolated site to 
inspect the homestead, Poutala 
said. *He thought it was a very fine 
piece of old Finnish construction," 


Tome Deaton oí Milwauki 


ie looks over historical artifacts 
displayed at the restored home of inna Linde 


Erik and Johanna Lindgren 


in Astoria. The home, built by Lindgren in 1923, has been 


he said. 

The professor then persuaded 
members of the Portland-based 
Finnish-American Historical Socie- 
ty of the West to take on the task of 
preserving the home and out- 
buildings as examples of pioneer 
Finnish construction, Poutala said. 

With the help of county govern- 
ment crews, volunteers 


disassembled the buildings in 1968, 
The carefully numbered pieces 
were packed off to Seaside, where 
they remained in storage for more 
than two years until work began in 
the early 1970s to rebuild the home- 
stead on the west side of Cullaby 
Lake. 

Merila, who helped put together 
the house the first time, helped with 


receives as an example of Finnish construction. The house: 
is made of cedar. 


the reconstruction, He died last 
year, Poutala said, 

After years of volunteer work the 
reconstructed homestead opened to 
the public for the first time on June 
6, 1981. The Lindgrens' last surviv- 
ing child, Anna Kukkola, attended 
the ceremonies. She was 79 then. 
Mrs. Kukkola died in February 
1986. 


Subsistence farming, a few head 
of cattle and the fruits and game of 
the wild were the sources of the 
Lindgren family's daily fare in their 
isolated home, 

"You didn't have to have a 
paycheck coming in every week in 
those days," Mrs. Meyers said. 
“You had your food and sold a few 
things for cash once in a while.” 
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s 
nd frie 
ASTO! ks gh fish- 


ing crews are making an effort to 
form closer ties between the Far 
Eastern ports of the Soviet Union 
and the Pacific Northwest, includ- 
ing an exchange of letters between 
- school children. 


. When the Soviet fishing vessels 
- Nadezhda and Izumrudnyi tied up 
at the Port of Astoria last week, 
Gennadiy Rudakov, first mate and 
commissar aboard the Nadezhda, 
contacted Eric Hennum of Kerr 
Steamship Co. Inc., shipping 
agent for the Soviet joint-venture 
fishing fleet off the shores of the 
Northwest. 


Rudakov asked Hennum to con- 
tact Karen Kenyon, the librarian 
at Astor Elementary School. “Call 
this woman, tell her I have pres- 
ents,” Kenyon later summed up 
the message she received, The 
message also asked her to visit the 
ship that afternoon. 

Rudakov was one of three crew 
members of the fishing vessel Ok- 
taht whom Kenyon invited to 


oviet fishing crews 
ndly hand 


speak to a third-grade class in 
April 1986. Soviets from other 
vessels paid two more visits to 
Astor School last year and another 
group was entertained at Star of 
the Sea School. 

Meanwhile, Hennum made sev- 
eral other calls at Rudakov's re- 
quest, inviting local business and 
government officials to come to 
the ships that afternoon. 


When Kenyon arrived aboard 
the Nadezhda, she was presented 
letters from two Soviet schools 
along with several books and other 
presents. 

One letter, dated March 24, 
came from a fourth-grade class at 
School No. 11 in Nakhodka, a city 
of more than 100,000 on the So- 
viet Union’s Pacific Coast and 
home port to the Soviet joint ven- 
ture fishing fleet. 


“We are school children from 
the U.S.S.R.,” the letter begins. 
“We should like to have American 
pen-friends. Tell us about you, 
your city and your school.” 


A 


Spectacular Views Distract 
qt] Ei ven the Most Avid Golf er by Betty Worden Mathews 


It was a gorgeous, sunny, bee-buzzing 
day as we pulled over to picnic in the 
forest along Oregon’s Route 18 in the 
magnificent Coast Range. I stretched out 
on a blanket to look up at a bright, blue 
sky peeking between swaying pine limbs 
and noticed pines really do whisper! We 
marveled at the extreme quiet. 

Our golf clubs were stuffed in the 
trunk and we were anxious to give 
Oregon's coastal courses a try. But on 
this trip we would be bypassing 
Warrenton's 18-hole, private Astoria Golf 
and Country Club; the 18-hole, public 
Gearhart Golf Links; the public, nine- 
hole Seaside Golf Club; and the public, 
18-hole Alderbrook Golf Club in Bay 
City. 

The over-80-mile trip from Portland 
would take us through the rolling beauty 
of the Chehalem Valley, and we would 
arrive near Wecoma Beach. Those in a 
hurry might prefer travelling the Sunset 
Highway, Route 26, to Seaside or Route 
20 from Corvallis through the twisting 
green hills and tiny towns of Eddyville 
and Chitwood to Newport. 

Our Wecoma Beach destination 
brought us close to the "D" River, known 
as the shortest river in the world. It 
flows 440 feet from the mouth of Devil's 
Lake the sea, and is near several nice 
golf courses. 

Numeous records for small craft 
have been set on two-mile-long Devil's 
Lake, which is surrounded by homes, 
trees and a state park with full utility 
hookups and space for approximately 70 
tents and 35 trailers. For reservations, 
write Devil’s Lake State Park, 1450 
Northeast 6th, Lincoln City, Oregon 
97367; telephone 994-2002. 

Oregon maintains 224 state parks, 
78 of which are along the coast. The 
coast also offers numerous rest areas, 
national parks, and motels and hotels. 
Its best to make advance reservations for 
lodging as some facilities are booked a 
year ahead. 

We had a choice of three public 
courses in this area, within a few miles 
of each other: Hawk Creek Valley Golf 
Club, Neskowin Beach Golf Course, and 
Devil's Lake Golf and Racquet Club. 

Hawk Creek Valley Golf Club is a 
nine-hole, public course in Neskowin. 
This pretty, player's delight holds such 
challenges for the golfer as rippling 
Hawk Creek which runs through its 
center and red-tailed hawks that flit 
about overhead. Besides the ocean view, 


there are beautiful trees and one of the 
steepest fairway hillsides in Oregon. 
Keep your eye on the ball! Nearby lodging 
includes several motels and a new trailer 
park. Fishing, clamming, and wading in 
safe Neskowin Creek on the beach are 
wonderful diversions if you're fed up 
with your golf game. You can also enjoy 
miles of white sand and forests of black- 
tailed deer. 

Neskowin Beach Golf Club, a nine- 
hole, easy-to-walk, picturesque course on 
the west side of Highway 101 in 
Neskowin, challenges you with water on 
six of the nine holes. Kiwanda and Butte 
Creeks run through this flat course. In 
fact, don't plan to play here in winter, as 
it’s a huge lake, The 35-par course is 
open from April 15 through November 
1. If you love to let it out and hit the 
long ball, you'll be thrilled with at least 
six holes. If you have trouble with your 
short game as I do, you'll only have to 
worry about the unique seventh hole 90 
feet above the green with a beautiful 
view of the ocean. Keep your eye on the 
ball! 

There are motels nearby, and 
Neskowin is a favorite family vacation 
area. Even Jack Benny played this course 
many summers. . .and you know his 
reputation. 

Devil's Lake Golf and Racquet Club 
at Lincoln City offers 13 completed 
holes, and players may go on to 18 on 
this inland course with its roller-coaster 
fairways. Golf had its beginnings in 
Scotland, and this course is said to be 
much like those of that rugged country. 
You might well choose this course over 
others, because it is usually fog-free. Play 
is year round. 

Devil's Lake is popular for boating, 
skiing, fishing, and racing. The visitor 
can also drive the scenic one-mile loop 
surrounding it. Just for keeping your golf 
score card you can get ten percent off 
any regular dinner at a nearby restaur- 
ant! And if you’re about to throw your 
clubs into the lake to appease its legen- 
dary creature, you can enjoy tennis on 
lighted, indoor courts, play racquetball, 
or work out in a complete fitness center. 

You can travel south a few miles to 
Siletz Bay, a tourist’s delight where 
crabbing, fishing, and clamming are pop- 
ular. We rented a small rowboat (golfing’s 
easier) and went out into the calm bay 
to snag some crabs for our lunch. 

Salishan Golf Links, a public, 
18-hole course, nestles beside a green 


bluff at Gleneden Beach. Amenities 
include indoor and outdoor tennis 
courts, a pro shop, marketplace, 
restaurants and shops. Nature trails and 
running loops are mapped out for the 
visitor, and Grant Rogers, the pro, has 
written an instruction booklet for golfers 
at Salishan titled How to Shoot in the 70s 
at Salishan Golf Links. He has not met 
me! This beautiful resort sprawls along 
both sides of the highway, Siletz Bay, 
and the ocean. And they tell you keep 
your eye on the ball! 

You can picnic under towering firs 
and pines at Gleneden Beach State Way- 
side, stay at the lodge or travel on to 
Fogarty Creek State Park, a popular 
beach protected from the wind by the 
surrounding bluffs. The park has full 
bathhouse and picnic facilities, and a 
creek winds its way across the sands to 
the ocean. 

The Pacific crashed against the 
shores as we neared Boiler Bay. The 
boiler after which the bay is named 
drifted ashore after the J. Marhoffer 
exploded and sank off this coast in May 
1910. It can still be seen today at low 
tides from this popular viewpoint. 

To me, tiny Depoe Bay is one of the 
most exciting harbors on the coast. It is 
considered by mariners to be one of the 
safest, but I preferred to be standing on 
the bridge watching as small fishing craft 
squirmed their way through this tricky 
channel to the open sea. Low, consecu- 
tive moans of the foghorn at the mist- 
covered entrance to the cove and the 
thundering burst of water at the Spout- 
ing Horn gave an eeriness to this color- 
ful harbor where so many lives have 
been lost. 

Cape Foulweather! How did the 
beautiful 453-foot summit get such a 
name? It seems Captain Cook struck a 
bad storm here and immortalized it on 
his charts. Otter Creek Wayside presents 
a magnificent view north and south of 
the jagged shoreline toward Beverly 
Beach State Park where a year round 
campground has sites for 152 tents and 
127 trailers. Reservations may be made 
from mid-May to Labor Day by writing 
the park at Star Route North, Box 684, 
Newport, Oregon 97365. 

Just south in Newport is Agate 
Beach Golf Course, a relatively short 
nine-hole layout. It’s easy to walk and 

; has a beautiful view of dramatic scenery. 
The sixth hole will undoubtedly chal- 
lenge most golfers. It has a par five with 
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August 1, 6-8, 13-15, 20-22—"Shanghaied in| 4 
Astoria,” Astoria. An historically-based melo- LJ 
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"Whats em on the BEN 


This column lists many of the events that are happening along the Oregon Coast during the 
next three months. While we attempt to keep this listing correct, we cannot guarantee the accu- 
racy of any item. Please contact the party listed to verify dates or obtain additional information. 

There is no charge for a listing in this column, but the column is intended as a community 
service, not as free advertising for commercial events. 


Boxed numbers indicate general region 
of event, as indicated on map below. 


INTHE GOOD OLD ^ 
SUMMERTIME, 


2345678 
90 ID B Mb 
161181920 2122 
DB 425252829 
303 


August 1—Liza Jones, Prints and Pastels [2] 
Show, Nehalem. For more information, con- 
tact: Peacock Gallery, 368-6924. 


August 1—Soiree-by-the-Sea Benefit te [ 3] 
tion, Newport. Auction at the Aladdin Dunes 
Lamphouse Convention Center. 5 p.m.7:30 p.m., 
silent auction. 7:30 p.m.-10 p.m., oral auction. For 
more information, contact: Carolyn Hanson, 
764-2470; Gail Nicholson, P.O. Box 1515, Newport 
97365. 


August i—Songwriters Workshop, ow. [3] 
John Doan covers the rudiments of music 
composition, notation, melody, harmony, and song 
construction. Sponsored by: The Sitka Center for 
Arts and Ecology. For more information, contact: 
Lois A. Colton, Executive Director, P.O. Box 65, Otis 
97368; 994-5485. 


August 1—Toledo Family Festival of Midsum- 

mer Magic, Toledo. Series of craft and food 
booths. Constant entertainment and demonstra- 
tions for whole family. 11 a.m.-4 p.m. For more infor- 
mation, contact: Toledo Public Library, 336-3132. 


August 1—Ocean's Edge 10K Run, Lincoln [3] 
City. A 2-mile sun run. 9 a.m. at Road's End 

State Park. For more information, contact: Lincoln 
City Recreation Dept., 994-2131. 


August 1—Showing, Nehalem. Prints and [2] 
pastels by Liza Jones. Reception for artist 

2-5 p.m. Public welcome. For more information, con- 
tact: Peacock Gallery, Nehalem, 368-6924. 


drama complete with villain, hero, heroine, hissing 
and cheering. Staged in lobby of historic “ 
Hotel.” Sponsored by: Astor Street Opry Company. 
For more information, contact: Karen Beauchamp, 
Daisy Floral, PO. Box 588, Warrenton 97146; 
861-1453. 


August 1, 8, 15, 22, 29—Saturday Art & Craft | 3 

Market, Newport/South Beach. Sponsored L 
by: Art Factory. For more information, contact: Lynt 
Woodward, 867-4555 after 5 p.m. 


August 1, 8, 15, 22, 29— Creative Workshops, | 3 
Newport/South Beach. Workshops by Lynn 
Woodward in many medias. Help and direction for 
artists at a stalemate. Sponsored by: Art Factory. 
For more information, contact Lynn Woodard, 
867-4565 after 5 p.m. 


August 1, 8, 15, 22, 29—Art Show, Newport! | 3 
South Beach. Features art of Roy Wolfe, LJ 
cartoonist, and Marge Henry, impressionist. 
10 a.m.-5 p.m. Sponsored by: Art Factory. For more 
information, contact: Lynn Woodard, 867-4555 after 
5 p.m. 


August 1, 8, 15, 22, 29— Tours of Creative Pro | 3 
cess for Educational Enjoyment, Newport! 
South Bend. 10 a.m.5 p.m. Large groups call for 
reservations. Sponsored by: Art Factory. 867-4555 
after 5 p.m. 


3 


August 1-9—Baseball Photographs, Coos | 5 
Bay. Sixty photographs by the greatest of 

baseball photographers. Exhibits on history of 
baseball and memorabilia also planned. For more 
information, contact: Coos Bay Art Museum, 535 
Anderson, Coos Bay 97420; 267-3901. 


August 1-10—"Works on Paper,” Yachats.| 4 
Abstract and realistic original art in various. 
media. Inks (Marc LaRocque Dugny and Wilma 
Peterson), acrylics (David Meeker), watercolors (Ver- 
non Nye, AWS and Joan Faroqui) drawings in 
Prismacolor and ink (Pat Averill and Don Hull). Also 
limited edition prints by CE "Mac" McGlothin, 
Michael Gibbons, and Don Hull. For more informa- 
tion, contact: Charlotte Chevrier, Galerie de 
Chevrier, 430 Pacific Coast Hwy, P.O. Box 189, 
Yachats 97498; 547-3988. 


August 1-13—Exhibit, Gleneden Beach. [3] 
North Lights Editions Prints by Myra Burks 

and oils by Vicki Vanderslice. For more information, 
contact: Salishan Lodge, 764-2371. 


August 1-14—Show, Bandon. Jim Nowak and [6] 
Chris Hawthorne, Plum Tree Glass; and 
Eileen Duffy, watercolors. For more information, 
contact: Joanne Barton, 230 Second Street Gallery, 
P.O. Box 1736, Bandon 97411; 347-4133. 


August 1-16—Ceramics by Leslie Lee, [3] 
Gleneden Beach. Showing of ceramics at the 
Lawrence Gallery, the Marketplace at Salishan. 
Mon. 10-6, Sun. 10-5. For more information, call 
764-2371. 


August 1:26—Golden Hinde, Coos Bay. 
Detailed full-scale replica of the vessel in 
which Sir Francis Drake sailed. Open for visits 7 
days a week from 9 a.m. to dusk. Docked at Coos 
Bay City Dock at the foot of Central, Downtown 
Coos Bay. (Fee) For more information, contact: Bay 
Area Chamber of Commerce, PO. Box 210, Coos 
Bay 97420; 1-800-762-6278. (1-800-824-8486 National, 
or 503-269-0215) 


August 1-27—Gold Beach Summer Theatre, 

Gold Beach. Three performances and a din- 

ner theatre variety show which run Tuesday through 
Saturday at the Curry County Fairgrounds. Spon- 
sored by: Willamette University and Gold Beach 
Summer Theatre, Inc. For more information, con- 
tact: Gold BeachWedderburn Chamber of Com- 
merce, 510 S. Ellensburg Ave., Gold Beach 97444; 
247.7526; inside Oregon 1-800-452-2334; outside 
Oregon 1-800-542-2334 
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August 1—10th Annual Sandcastle Building [3] | 
Contest, Lincoln City. SW 51st St. at the Taft 

Dock. For more information, contact: Lincoln City 
Recreation Dept., 994-2131. 


August 1— Guitar Concert, Otis. John Doan [3] 
creates an evening of enchanting mood 
painting with his assortment of instruments. 8 p.m. 
Sponsored by: The Sitka Center for Arts and 
Ecology. For more information, contact: Lois A. Col- 
ton, Executive Director, P.O. Box 65, Otis 97368; 
994-5485. 


August 1—Run Around the Point, Astoria. 1] 
For more information, call 325-2131. 


August 1—Old Timers and Alumni Picnic, | 6 
Powers. For more information, contact; Daisy 

Fry, PO. Box 92, Powers 87466; 439-3331/ 
439-2172, 


August t2—Japanese Flower Arranging, | 3 
Sogetsu School, Otis. Connie Ash lived 12 
years in Japan, Sponsored by: The Sitka Center for 
Arts and Ecology. For more information, contact: 
Lois A. Colton, Executive Director, P.O. Box 65, Otis 
97368; 994-5485. 


August 1-2—Taft Business and Professional | 3 
Women's Flea Market, Lincoln City. Lincoln 

City Elks, For more information, contact: Terry Kerr, 
994-2430. 


August 1, 8—Snow White, Lincoln City. Play | 3 
produced by Missoula Children's Theater. 
Oceanlake School. (Fee) 3 p.m. and 7:30 p.m. For 
more information, contact: Oregon Coast Council 
for the Arts, PO. Box 1315, Newport 97365; 265-9231. 


August 1, 8—“Little Ole Opry,” Newport. 
CountryWestern entertainment, Features: 
“Bigfoot,” Little Ole Opry Singers and Dancers, 
Country Comedy, local amateur performers. Box 
office opens at 6:30 p.m., doors open 7 p.m., show at 
8 p.m. Sponsored by: Little Theatre on the Bay. For 
more information, contact: Dick Booth, PO. Box 
404, Coos Bay 97420; 756-4336/269-1111/269-0215, 
(1-800-824-8486 National, 1-800-762-6278 Oregon.) 


August 1, 2, 8, 9, 15, 16—Gallery show [4] 
Gearhart. Group art exhibit by members of 

the Trail's End Art Association. Noon p.m. For 
more information, contact: Trail's End Art Center, 
656 A St., Gearhart, 


August 1-4—Clatsup County Fair, Astoria, [4] 
Continues. For more information, contact: 
Clatsop County Fairgrounds, 325-4600. 


August 1, 8, 15, 22, 29—Sawdust Thea «[6] 
Coquille. Series ‘of lively variety acts (olios) 
interspersed between scenes of a play. Reserved 
seating only. For more information, contact: 
396-4563. 


August 1, 8, 15, 22, 29—Farmers Market, 
Newport. Fairgrounds, 10:00 a.m. For more 
information, contact: Lincoln County Fairgrounds, 
265-6237. 


August 1-31—Living History Programs and 
Demonstrations, Astoria. Presentation 

10 a.m.5:30 p.m. daily. Muzzleloading demonstra- 
tions daily: 10:00, 11:30, 1:00, 2:30, 4:00, and 5:15. 
Ranger talks daily: 10:30, 12:00, 1:30, 3:00, and 4:30. 
Daily demonstrations of various tasks and slide 
presentations shown every 15 minutes. For more in- 
formation, contact: Route 3, Box 604 FC, Astoria 
97103; 861-2471. 


August 1-31—Seatauqua, Newport. Series of 
beach, estuary, tide pool, and dock walks. 
Films every hour daily. Illustrated talks on marine 
subjects 7 p.m. Wednesdays. Two and three day 
workshops. Sponsored by: Mark O. Hatfield Marine 
Science Center, Extension Sea Grant. For more in- 
formation, contact: Don Giles, 867-3011. 


August 2—30th Annual Coos Bay Kiwanis [5] 
Club Salmon BBQ, Coos Bay. Bastendorff 
County Park. For more information, contact: 
Bay Area Chamber of Commerce; in Oregon, 
1-800-762-6278; outside Oregon, 1-800-824-8486; or 
contact: Arney Roblin, Kiwanis Club, 267-3104, 
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August 2—Landscape Painting Demonstra- [3] 
tion, Otis. Pau! Missal will use a color theory 
developed by the French Impressionist painters. 
Sponsored by: The Sitka Center for Arts and 
Ecology. For more information, contact: Lois A. Col- 
ton, Executive Director, P.O. Box 65, Otis 97368; 
994-5485. 


August 3-7—Six Pac Races, Astoria. Series [a] 
of 5 sailboat races in Columbia River near 
Astoria Bridge. For more information, call: 325-4311. 


August 3-6—Painting in Oils “En Plein Aire,” [3] 
Otis. Michael Gibbons, designed to help 
students refine their response to painting on loca- 
tion. Sponsored by: The Sitka Center for Arts and 
Ecology. For more information, contact: Lois A. Col- 
ton, Executive Director, P.O. Box 65, Otis 97368; 
994-5485. 


August 4-6—Cartography, Otis. Paul Staub [3] 
helps students develop an understanding 

and appreciation of maps and how they are made. 
Sponsored by: The Sitka Center for Arts and 
Ecology. For more information, contact; Lois A. Col- 
ton, Executive Director, P.O. Box 65, Otis 97368; 


994-5485. 
August 7-8—Strip Kimona Design, Otis. Betty [3] 
Mason, construct a simple kimona using 

your own measurement to draft the pattern. Spon- 
Sored by: The Sitka Center for Arts and Ecology. For 
more information, contact: Lois A. Colton, Ex- 
ecutive Director, P.O. Box 65, Otis 97368; 994-5485. 


August 7-8—Pickle Family Circus, Seaside. | 4 
This 20-member company of jugglers, 
clowns, aerialists, acrobats, and musicians will per- 
form at 7:30 p.m., August 7th, and 4:30 p.m. & 7:30 
p.m. on August. 8th in Seasides Broadway Park. 
Midway of food and children's games. For more in- 
formation, contact: Liz Beckman 738-5878 and Vi- 
viane Taliman 368-5078. 


August 7-9—Empire Community Days Il,| 5 
Coos Bay. For further information, contact: 

The Fleetwood, Carol Berg, 269-7992, 170 Empire 
Blvd., Coos Bay 97420; 888-6922. 


August 7-6—Lincoin City Flower and Garden [3] 
Show, Lincoln City. Lincoln City Community 

Center at 2150 NE Oar Place. For more information, 
contact Mary Arman, Lincoln City Recreation 
Department, 994-2131. 


August 7-9—Beach Volleyball Tournament, | 1 
Seaside. A large tournament on the beach. 
Categories for all levels of experience in volleyball 
playing. Tournament is played on the beach at the 
Turnaround. For more information, contact: Seaside 
Chamber of Commerce, P.O. Box 7, Seaside 97138; 
738-8754 or Dolna Mespelt, 2350 S. Downing, 
Seaside; 738-6391. 


August 7-9—Siletz Pow Wow, Siletz. Spon- | 3 
sored by: The Confederated Tribes of Siletz. 

For more information, contact: The Confederated 
Tribes of Siletz, 444,2532. 


August 8—Street Rod Custom Car Show and | 5 
Poker Run, North Bend. Held at Shore Acres 

State Park. For more information, contact: Bay Area 
Chamber of Commerce, PO. Box 210, Coos Bay 
97420; 269-0215. 


August 8—Svenson Daze, Svenson. Parade, [1] 
games, lawn mower races, foot race, fun for 
all ages. For more information, call 325-4111. 


August 8—Basket Class, Nehalem. Melon | 2 
basket class. 9 a.m.3 p.m. (Fee) Sponsored 
by: North Coast Basket Studio, Hwy. 101.For more 


information, contact: PO. Box 83, Nehalem 97131; 
3686147. 


August 8— Community Bazaar for handcrafts [5] 
& white elephants, Reedsport. Will be held 

at the W.A. Hall, 364 4th St., Reedsport. 10 a.m.-3:00 
p.m. Sponsored by: Gardiner-Reedsport Lioness 
Club. For more information, contact: Ellen Pfeiffer, 
Salmon Loop, River Bend, Reedsport 97467; 
271.3743. 


August 8-9. 
Breakfast, Golc 


served from 5 

Park. Sponsorer 

information, 

Chamber of Co ot 
Gold Beach 97444; 247-7526, 


August 9—Northwest Bach Ensemale Con, | G 
cert, Bandon. Chamber music of J.S. Bach. © 
Sherril Kannasto and Andrea Matthew: ; 
Carole Stipelman: cello, and Philip Bayles: piano 
and harpsichord. Harbor Hall 8 p.m. For more infor 
mation, contact: Harbor Hall, 347-4404. 


August 9—Cullaby Lake Power Boats, 
Astoria. Inboard hydroplanes and runabouts. 

For more information, contact: Boat Racing Hotline, 
635-2376. 


August 9-11—Color on Cloth, Colleen [3] 
Freidberg, Otis. Use cyanotype, dye transfer, 

wax resist, airbrush, chemical dyes and water- 
based pigments. Sponsored by: The Sitka Center for 
Arts and Ecology. For more information, contact: 
Lois A. Colton, Executive Director, P.O. Box 65, Otis 
97368; 994-5485, 


August 9, 23—Jazz Event, Coos Bay. Dance [5] 
and listen to Frosty West and the Coos Bay 
Clambake Jazz Band. Balboa Bay Club. 3 p.m- 
6 p.m. (Fee) For more information, contact: Len, 
759-3513, 


August 10-13—Landscape Painting, Otis. [3] 
Myla Keller encourages students to work in- 
dependently at their own level in whatever medium 
they prefer. Sponsored by: The Sitka Center for Arts 
and Ecology. For more information, contact: Lois A. 
Colton, Executive Director, P.O. Box 65, Otis 97368; 
994-5485. 


August 11—Tidepool Walks, Cape Anse [5] 
State Park, Coos Bay. Meet at the picnic 
gazebo. 8 a.m.-9 a.m. For more information, contact: 
Friends of Shoreacres, Sunset Bay Park District, 
13030 Cape Arago Hwy., Coos Bay 97420; 888-4902. 


August 12-14—“Fiddle Mania" Workshop, [ 3 | 
Otis. Tom McCreesh teaches all you ever 
wanted to know about American and Irish fiddling 
styles. Sponsored by: The Sitka Center for Arts and 
Ecology. For more information, contact: Lois A. Col- 
ton, Executive Director, P.O. Box 65, Otis 97368; 
994-5485, 


12-14—Sharon Rickert, Workshop, Newport. [3] 
Class, seascapes in oll. For more informa: 
tion, contact: Newport Art Center, 1107 SW Coast 
Hwy, Newport; 265-2466. 


August 12-15—Tillamook County Fair, [2] 
Tillamook. For more information, contact: 

Don Helwig, 4603 Third St, Tillamook 97141; 
842-2272. 


August 1216—Coos County Fair, Myrtle 
Point. Coos County Fair with parade on Sat. 

15. Theme of "Blue Jeans and Country Scenes." 
Historic photographs will be displayed at the 
fairgrounds all during the fair. For more informa- 
tion, contact: Myrtle Point Fairgrounds, Myrtle Point 
97458; 572-2507; 1-800-762-6278 (Oregon); 
1-800-824-8486 (Outside Oregon). 


August 14—Country Dance, Otis. Tom Moc- [3] 
Creesh teams up with other fine musicians to 

present an evening of country dancing. 8 p.m. Spon- 
sored by: The Sitka Center for Arts and Ecology. For 
more information, contact: Lois A. Colton, Ex- 
ecutive Director, P.O. Box 65, Otis 97368; 994-5485. 


August 14—Pine Grove Community Club 2nd 
Annual Container Art Show, Manzanita. Held 

at the Oregon Pine Grove Community Club. Featur- 
ing works of Oregon artists: Sam Bernardi, Eileen 
Goldwyn, and Marial Wilson. 11 a.m.5 pm. and 
6 p.m.8 p.m. For more information, call: 368-6924. 


August 1415—Avia Hood-to-Coast Re » [2] 
Pacific City. Relay beginning at Mount Hood 

and ending at Pacific City. For more information, 
Contact Bob Foote, 223-2390; or Patty Rueter, 


August 14-16— Drawing, Otis. Cie Goulet will | 3 
assist with stude: :s work on a one-to-one 
basis. Sponsored by: The Sitka Center for Arts and 
Ecolog;. For more information, contact: Lois A. Col- 
ton, Executive Director, P.O. Box 65, Otis 97368; 
994-5485, 


August 14-16—Birds of Cascade Head, Otis. | 3 
Philip Gaddis ön the ecology and identifica- 
ticn-of coastal birds. Sponsored by: The Sitka 
Cchier for Arts and Ecology. For more information, 
contact: Lois A. Colton, Executive Director, P.O. Box 
65, Otis 97368; 994-5485. 


August 15—Tillamook County Chamber Auc- | 2 
tion, Tillamook. For more information, con- 

fact Tillamook County Chamber of Commerce, 
3705 Hwy. 101 N, Tillamook 97141; 842-7525. 


August 15—Summer Children's Festival, Lin- 
coin City. Story telling, puppets, face paint- 
ing, exhibits, and more. For more information, con- 
tact: Lincoln City Community Center, 2150 NE Oar 
PL., Lincoln City; 994-2131. 


August 15-16—9th Regiment U.S. Infantry 
Civil War Display, Astoria. Seven men dress 
in Civil War uniforms and set up a mock Civil War 
encampment. For more information, call: 842-5501. 


August 15-17—Sharon Rickert Workshop, | 3 
Newport. Workshop in seascapes in oil. For 
more information, contact; Newport Art Center, 
1107 SW Coast Hwy., Newport; 265-2466. 


‘August 15—Lower Columbia Regatta Row-In, | 4 
Astoria. Row-in featuring a human powered 
race with classes for everything from classic 
Towboats to modern kayaks. For more information, 
contact: Bruce Weilepp, Columbia River Maritime 
Museum, 1792 Marine Dr., Astoria 97103; 325-2323. 


August 15-31—Exhibit, Gleneden Beach. | 3 
Robert Alston, paintings. For more informa: L 
tion, contact: Salishan Lodge, Gleneden Beach 
97388; 764-2371 


August 16—Garden Walks, Shore Acres | 5 
State Park, Coos Bay. Meet at the interpretive LY] 
entrance (next to the gardens). 1 p.m.-3 p.m. (Park: 
ing fee) For more information, contact: Friends of 
Shoreacres, Sunset Bay Park District, 13030 Cape 
Arago Hwy., Coos Bay 97420; 888-4902. 


August 17-19—Serigraphy, Otis. R. Keaney | 3 
Rathbun, explore the silkscreen process by 
completing at least one multi-color print. Spon- 
sored by; The Sitka Center for Arts and Ecology. For 
more information, contact: Lois A. Colton, Execu- 
tive Director, P.O. Box 65, Otis 97368; 994-5485. 


August 17-28—Robert Landry Watercolor | 3 
Workshop, Newport. For more information, L1 
contact Harry Niemela, PO. Box 334, Newpo 
97365; 265-2356. 


August 18—Printed Tshirts for Everyor 
Otis. Suzanne Lee gives a guided tour into 
the magic of silkscreen. Sponsored by: The Sitka 
Center for Arts and Ecology. For more information, 
contact: Lois A. Colton, Executive Director, P.O. Box 
65, Otis 97368; 994-5485. 


August 18-23—Astoria Regatta, As-| 1 
toria. Davis carnival, Jr. Regatta parade, L 
Queen's coronation, ship tours, Queen luncheon, 
softball tournament, Admiral Scholarship luncheon, 
rose planting, bands, dancing, and more. Twilight 
boat parade. For more information, contact: 
Marlene Mestrich, 325-5760. 


August 19-21—Children’s Weaving Class, | 3 
Otis. Peggy Schauffler Stewart, kids will work 

on various types of looms, use a variety of yarns, 
several weaving techniques. Sponsored by: The 
Sitka Center for Arts and Ecology. For more infor- 
mation, contact: Lois A. Colton, Executive Director, 
P.O. Box 65, Otis 97368; 994-5485. 


August 20=Annual Salmon Barbeque, | 4 
Florence. Fresh salmon barbequed outdoors 
at Honeymany State Park. Sponsored by: Florence 


Chamber of Commerce. For more information, con- 
lecky Ruede, PO. Box 712, Florence 97439; 


August 2023— Scientific Illustration, Otis. | 3 
Joel Ito, create accurate, detailed drawings 
suitable for publication in scientific journals. Spon- 
sored by: The Sitka Center for Arts and Ecology. For 
more information, contact: Lois A. Colton, Execu- 
tive Director, P.O. Box 65, Otis 97368; 994-5485. 


August 21-22—August Home Tours, Astoria. | 4 
Tours of Victorian Homes. For more informa- L_— 
tion, contact: Heritage Center, 325-2203. 


August 21-23—Toldeo Summer Festival, | 3 
Toledo. Parade, booths, games, logging com- 
petition, boat races and more!! Sponsored by: 
Toldeo Summer Festival Committee/Toledo 
Chamber of Commerce. For more information, con- 
tact: Mike Knight, 199 So. Main St., Toledo 97391; 
3363312. 


August 21-30—Contemporary American | 5 
Prints, Coos Bay. Prints including works of 
Robert Rauschenberg, Red Grooms, Gabor Petordi, 
and others. For more information, contact: Coos Art 
Museum, 535 Anderson, Coos Bay; 267-3901. 


August 22—Folk Concert: Sligo Ross, Ot 
Ballads, sea chanties and folk songs per- 
formed by Craig Stewart and George Thompson on 
guitar, mandolin, and mandolincello. 8 p.m. Spon- 
sored by: The Sitka Genter for Arts and Ecology. For 
more information, contact: Lois A. Colton, Execu- 
tive Director, P.O. Box 65, Otis 97368; 994-5485. 


‘August 22—Natural Materials in Basketry 
Nehalem. Discussion/presentation on gather- 
ing and preparing indigenous plants and roots used 
in basketry. 9 a.m-12 noon. (Fee) Sponsored by: 
North Coast Basket Studio-Hwy. 101. For more infor- 
mation, contact PO. Box 83, Nehalem 97131; 
368-6147. 


‘August 22— Fifth Annual Astoria Regatta An- | 4 
tique Show and Sale, Astoria. Show and sale 

with proceeds used for PEO scholarships. Astoria 
High School cafeteria. 9 a.m-6 p.m. (Fee) For more 
information, call: 325-2099 or 861-3511. 


‘August 22— Yaquina River Boat Race, Toledo. | 3 
Professional, amateur, & novice man- 

powered boat race down the Yaquina River. Many 
different entry classes. Sponsored by: Toledo 
Chamber of Commerce. For more information, con- 
tact: Brenda L. Brown, 311 NE 1st St., Toledo 97391; 
3363183. 


August 22, 23—Second Hospital Foundation | 3 
Sports Benefit, Lincoln City. Racquet ball, LJ 
tennis, golf, and a 10K run. At Devil's Lake Golf and 
Racquet Club. For more information, contact: Jan 
DeVito; 994-3601. 
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August 22, 23—Arts and Crafts Fair, 
Rockaway Beach. Lots of booths to browse L&I 
and buy. Sponsored by: Rockaway Beach Chamber 
of Commerce. For more information, contact: 
Ardella Lovitt, P.O. Box 198, Rockaway Beach 97136; 
355-8088. 


August 2223—Military Vehicle Collectors | 4 
Club of Oregon Display, Astoria. 10 a.m. 

6 p.m. at historical area, Fort Stevens State Park. 
For more information, phone Parks Division 
842-5501. 


August 22-23—North Bend Air Show, North [5] 
Bend. Different aerial shows plus the 
Canadian Snowbirds. Sponsored by: North Bend Air 
Show. For more information, contact Susan 
Spargo, 1321 D Airport Way, North Bend 97459; 
1-800-255-0439 (Oregon), 269-0215, 1-800-762-6278 
(Oregon), 1-800-824-8486 (National). 


August 22-24—Expressive Letterforms and [3] 
New Alphabets, Otis. Margot Thompson will 

focus on interpretive lettering to enhance specific 
texts, illustration or projects. Sponsored by: The 
Sitka Center for Arts and Ecology. For more infor- 
mation, contact: Lois A. Colton, Executive Director, 
PO. Box 65, Otis 97368; 994-5485. 


August 24-28—Vernon Nye Watercolor [ 4 | 
Workshop (AWS), Yachats. Outdoor water 

color workshop. Class limited. Applications 
available at Galerie de Chevrier. For more informa- 
tion, contact: Charlotte de Chevrier, Galerie de 
Chevrier, 430 Pacific Coast Hwy., PO. Box 189, 
Yachats 97498; 547-3988. 


August 24-28—Botannical Watercolor, Otis. [3] 
Susan McKinnon Rasmussen, learn to cap- 

ture the beauty of flowers with your brush. Spon- 
sored by: The Sitka Center for Arts and Ecology. For 
more information, contact: Lois A. Colton, Execu- 
tive Director, P.O. Box 65, Otis 97368; 994-5485. 


August 26-28—Native Material Basketry, 

Otis. Allen Keeney, work with NW native 
materials to create traditional baskets, masks or 
other sculptural forms. Sponsored by: The Sitka 
Center for Arts and Ecology. For more information, 
contact: Lois A. Colton, Executive Director, P.O. Box 
65, Otis 97368; 994-5485. 


‘August 28-31 into September—Kleo the Krab [5] 
Contest, Winchester Bay. Crabs are marked 
and thrown back into the bay, anyone catching a 
marked crab wins a prize. Kleo is worth $500.00. If 
Kleo is not caught, a drawing of the other prize win- 
ners will be held for the $500.00 prize. Sponsored by: 
Winchester Bay Merchants. For more information, 
contact: Larry Meyer, "Captain BIy's", 2840 Country 
Club Rd., Reedsport 97467; 271-3406. 


August 28-30—Annual Art Show, Gearhart. 

Art show open to all North Coast artists. For 

more information, contact: Trail's End Art Center, 
656 A St., Gearhart. 


August 29—Blackberry Arts Festival, Coos | 5 
Bay. Sponsored by: Coos Bay Downtown 

Association. For more information, contact: Judy 
Kobrin, P.O. Box 482, Coos Bay 97420; 267-7232. 


August 29—Dahlia Festival Parade, Seaside. | 4 
This is a special event for children that pro- 
motes positive family involvement. To be in the 
parade, you must be 13 years of age and under. Only 
kid-powered vehicles! Sponsored by: Seaside 
Chamber of Commerce. For more information, con- 
tact: Wanda Wright, Executive Secretary, 7 N. 
Roosevelt, PO. Box 7, Seaside 97138; 738-6391. 


August 29—Basketry Demonstration, Siletz [3] 
Indian Tribe, Otis. Techniques of gathering, 
preparing and weaving with hazel, willow and 
spruce. 2 p.m. Sponsored by: The Sitka Center for 
Arts and Ecology. For more information, contact: 
Lois A. Colton, Executive Director, PO. Box 65, Otis 
97368; 994-5485. 


August 29—Designs by Lynda Grymstad, [3] 
Newport/South Beach. Clothing by the above 
designer is displayed. Sponsored by: Art Factory. 
For more information, call: 867-4555 after 5 p.m. 


August 29—Tuna Festival, Newport. Spon- [3] 
sored by: Fishermen's Wives. For further in- 
formation, contact Newport Chamber of Com- 
merce, 555 SW. Coast Hwy, Newport 97365; 
265-8801. 


August 2930—Umpqua Cup Sail Board 
Regatta, Reedsport. Sailboarding in the 
Umpqua River at Winchester Bay. Sponsored by: 
Lower Umpqua Chamber of Commerce. For more 
information, contact: Merv Cloe, Highway 101 & 
Hwy. 38, Reedsport 97467; 271-2488; or Dick Bell, 
PO. Box 11, Reedsport 97467; 271-2171. 


August 29-31—Painting the French Way, [3] 
Otis. Therea Albert, paint with undercoats of 
bright colors to be seen under glazes or around 
designs. Sponsored by: The Sitka Center for Arts 
and Ecology. For more information, contact: Lois A. 
Colton, Executive Director, P.O. Box 65, Otis 97368; 
994-5485. 


August 30—Ninth Annual “Juried Art Show, 
Lincoln City. For more information, contac 
Lincoln City Chamber of Commerce, PO. Box 787, 
Lincoln City 97367; 452-2151. 
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September 1, 5, 12, 19, 26—Creative | 3 
Workshops, Newport/South Beach. Work- 

shops by Lynn Woodward in medias. Help and 
direction for artists at a stalemate. Sponsored by: 
Lynn 


Art Factory. For more information, contact: 
Woodard, 867-4555 after 5 p.m. 


September 1.5, 12, 19, 26—Satu 
Craft Market, Newport/South Beach. Spon- 
sored by: Art Factory. For more information, con- 
tact: Lynn Woodward, 867-4555 after 5 p.m. 


September 1, 5, 12, 19, 26—Art Show, | 3 
Newport/South Beach. Features art of Roy 
Wolfe, cartoonist and Marge Henry, impressionist. 
10 a.m.-5 p.m. Sponsored by: Art Factory. For more 
information, contact: Lynn Woodard, 867-4555 after 
5pm. 


September 1, 5, 12, 19, 26— Tours of Creative 
Process for Educational Enjoyment, New- 
port/South Beach. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Large groups call 
for reservations. Sponsored by: Art Factory. For 
more information, call: 867-4555 after 5 p.m. 


September TBA—Cruisin’ The Turnaround, | 2 
Seaside. Display of special-interest cars, C. 

vettes, and hot rods next to the Convention Center. 
From 5:00 p.m. to 5:30 p.m., these cars will “Cruise 
the Turnaround.” Sponsored by: Seaside Chamber 
of Commerce. For more information, contact: Wan- 
da Wright, Executive Secretary, 7 N. Roosevelt, PO. 
Box 7, Seaside 97138; 738.6391. 


September 1-7—Seatauqua, Newport. Series | 3 
of beach, estuary, tidepool and dock walks. 
Films every hour, daily. Illustrated talks on marine 
subjects. 7 p.m. Weds. 2- & 3-day workshops. Spon- 
sored by: Mark O. Hatfield Marine Science 
Center/Extension Sea Grant. For more information, 
contact: Don Giles, 867-3011. 


September 1.7—-Living History Programe & | 1 


Demonstrations, Astoria. Presentation 
10 a.m.5:30 p.m. daily. Muzzleloading demonstra- 
tions daily: 10:00, 11:30, 1:00, 2:30, and 5:15. 


Ranger talks daily: 10:30, 12:00, 1:30, 3:00 and 4:30. 
Daily demonstrations of various tasks and slide 
presentations shown every 15 minutes. For more in- 
formation, contact Rt. 3, Box 604 FC, Astoria 97103; 

11-2471. 


September 1-7—Kleo the Krab Contest, Win- | 5 
chester Bay. Catch a crab that's marked and 

win a prize. For more information, contact: 
Meyer, 271-3406. 


September 1-10—Robert Alston Exhibit, | 3 
Gleneden Beach. Continues showing of oils. 

For more information, contact: Salishan Lodge, 
Gleneden Beach 97388; 764-2371. 
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September 2:30—Art Show, Florence. Show- [4] 
ing of paintings by coast and Eugene water- 
colorists. Wed-Sat 11 am.4 p.m. Sponsored by: 
Siuslaw Gallery, 1 mile south of Florence on 101. 


September 2-4—Annual South Coast Quilt [6] 
Show, Gold Beach. Held at Curry County Fair- 
grounds, Oct. 2-1 p.m. to 7 p.m.; Oct. 3rd-10 a.m. to 
7 p.m. and on Oct. 4th-1 p.m. to 5 p.m. For more in- 
formation, contact: Gold Beach Wedderburn 
Chamber of Commerce, 510 S. Ellensburg Ave., 
Gold Beach 97444; 247-7526; 1-8004522334 in 
Oregon, 1-800-542-2334 out of Oregon. 


September 36—Curry County Fair, Gold | G 
Beach. Held at Curry County Fairgrounds. 

Sponsored by: Curry County Fairgrounds. For more 
information, contact: Gold Beach Wedderburn 
Chamber of Commerce, 510 S. Ellensburg Ave, 
Gold Beach 97444; 247.5726; 1-800-452-2834 in 
Oregon, 1-800-542-2334 out of Oregon. 


September 4-5— Lincoln City's Super Auction | 3 
1987, Lincoln City. 24-hour telethon auction 

of merchandise, services, rentals, etc. contributed 
by Lincoln City businesses and individuals to raise 
money for Chamber of Commerce operating expen- 
ses. Sponsored by: Lincoln City Chamber of Com- 
merce. For more information, contact: Lincoln City 
Chamber of Commerce, PO. Box 787, Lincoln City 
97367; 452-2151 (Oregon). 


September 4, 5, 11, 12—Comedy Bullshot | 4 
Crummond, Astoria. The Astor St. Opry Com- 

pany presents the Mossy Rock Players at the John 
Jacob Astor Hotel. For more information, call: 
325-4098, 325-3184. 


September 4-30—Marine Art/Science Exhibi- [5] 
tion, Coos Bay. Exhibition coordinating the 
vision of marine artists and scientific research from 
the Oregon Institute of Marine Biology and the 
South Slough National Estuarine Sanctuary, For 
more information, contact: Coos Art Museum, 535 
Anderson, Coos Bay 97420; 267-3901. 


September 5, 12, 19, 26—Farmer's Market, 
Newport. 10 a.m., Fairgrounds. For further in- 
formation, contact Lincoln County Fairgrounds, 
Newport 97365; 265-6237. 


September 56—Arts & Crafts Festival, 
Newport. Northwest artists display their 
crafts on the Boardwalk at the Embarcadero Resort. 
For more information, contact: Sales Department, 
Muriel or Consuela, Newport 97365; 265-8521, ext. 
770. 


September 5-6—Johnny Limbo & The 
Lugnuts Concert/Dance, Seaside. For further 
information, contact: Seaside Convention Center, 
738-8585. 


September 6—Northwind Music Festival, [2] 
Manzanita. Outdoor park event, local musi- 
cians, food booths, celebration! Jazz, Bluegrass 
and Swing. For more information, contact: Baila 
Ruffo, PO. Box 165, Manzanita 97130; 368-6468. 


September 6, 20—Jazz Event, Coos Bay 
Dance and listen to Frosty West and the 
Coos Bay Clambake Jazz Band. Balboa Bay Club, 
3 p.m.6 p.m. (Fee) For more information, contact: 
Len, 267-3802. 


September 11-13—Run in conjunction with [6] 
Cranberry Festival, Bandon. One-mile, 5K, 
and 10K runs at Bullards State Park, For more infor- 
mation, contact: Bandon Chamber, 347-9616. 


September 11-13, 18-20, 25-27—An Early [5] 
Evening With. . ., Coos Bay. An original com- 

edy review at the Dolphin Theatre in the Old City 
Hall. 375 Central. Presented by the Dolphin Players. 
For more information, call: 269-0123. 


September 12—Annual Smelt Fry, Yachats. 
All the smelt you can eat contest, music, 
family fun at Yachats School, Hwy. 101. Begins 10 
a.m., continues ‘til the smelt run out. Sponsored by: 
Yachats Area Chamber of Commerce. For more in- 
formation, contact: Don Lindsley, LeRoy's Blue 
Whale Restaurant, Yachats 97498; 547-3399. 


September 12—Natural Fiber Basket Il, 
Nehalem. Workshop designed to analyze and 
solve problems when using natural fibers in 
basketry. Some prerequisites. (Fee) Sponsored by: 
North Coast Basket Studio, Hwy. 101. For more in- 
formation, contact: PO. Box 83, Nehalem 97131; 


368-6147. 


September 12—Second Annual Grass Carp [3] 
Festival, Lincoln City. Celebration of intro- 
duction of grass carp into Devil's Lake for cleaning 
grass out of the lake. For more information, contact: 
Paulette Isham, 2403 NW Hwy. 101, Lincoln City 
97367; 994-3601. 


September 12-13—3rd Annual Kite Festival, 
Newport. Sponsored by: Catch the Wind Kite 
Shop. For more information, contact: Catch the 
Wind Kite Shop, P.O. Box 973, Lincoln City 97367; 
265-9500. 


September 12-13—Cranberry Festival, an [6] 
don By-the-Sea. For further information, con- 

tact: Bandon Cranberry Festival Association, PO. 
Box 302, Bandon 97411; 347-9616. 


September 12-30—One Man Exhibition of Oil 
Paintings, Yaelfats. Paintings by Yachats art- 

ist Phillip Schuster. Opening reception Saturday, 
Septempér 12, 25 p.m. Artist will attend. Open 
10 amy to 6 p.m. daily, and by appointment: 
457-3988, Sponsored by: Galerie de Chevrier. For 
mofe ihfotmation, contact: Charlotte Chevrier, 430 
Hwy, 101 N., Yachats 97498; 547-3988. 


September 12-30—Exhibit by Lillian Pitt, 
Gleheden Beach. Raku-fired masks and 
masks fired in East Creek Anagama kiln. For more 
information, contact; Salishan Lodge, Gleneden 
Beach 97388; 7642371. 


s Fun run, [2] 
tion, contact: 
Tillamook County Chamber of Commerce, 3705 


Hwy. 101 N., Tillamook 97141; 842-7525; or John 
Shelley, 842-4180. 


September 15—Garden Walks, Shore Acres 
State Park, Coos Bay. Meet at the interpretive 
entrance (next to the gardens). 10:30 a.m.-12:00 p.m. 
(Parking fee) For more information, contact: Friends 
of Shove AcresSunset Bay Park District, 13030 
(Cape Arago Hwy., Coos Bay 97420; 888-4902. 


September 16—American Heart Association [3] 
Fashion Show, Lincoln City. Fashion show to 

be held at Devil's Lake Golf & Racquet Club from 
1 p.m. to 4 p.m. Sponsored by: American Heart 
Association. For more information, contact: Carol, 
clo Pacific State Bank, 928 SW 5th, Lincoln City 
97367; 994-9155. 


September 17—Giant Garage Sale, Toledo. 
Streets full of individual & business garage 
sale items. Sponsored by: Toledo Chamber of Com- 
merce. For more information, contact: Brenda L. 


| Brown, 311 NE 1st St, Toledo 97391; 336-3183. 


September 17—Bicentennial Celebration, | G 

Brookings. 200th anniversary of signing of | 
Constitution. Laguna Beach-style skit of signing of 
the Constitution, parade, barbeque, dance. Spon- 
sored by: VFW, DAR, American Legion. For more in- 
formation, contact: Virginia Andrews, PO. Box 552, 
Brookings 97415; 469-6147. 


September 17-18—Sharon Rickert Workshop, | 3 
Newport. Seascape in oil class. For further in- LS 
formation, contact: Newport Art Center, 1107 SW 
Coast Hwy., Newport 97365; 265-2466, 


September 18-20—Runners’ Weekend, | 2 
Rockaway Beach. Runs for serious runners 
as well as some for fun—on the beach! Sponsored 
by: Rockaway Beach Chamber of Commerce. For 
more information, contact: Robin Swain, PO. Box 
198, Rockaway Beach 97136; 355-2496. 


September 19—Annual Salmon Bake, Lin-| 3 
coln City. Held at Fogarty Creek Wayside, 
south of Lincoln City. For more information, con- 
tact: Parks Division, Lincoln City Chamber, Lincoin 
City 97367; 842-5501; 1-800-452-2151 or 994-3070 (in 
Oregon). 


September 19—Bay Area Fun Festival, Coos 
Bay. Sponsored by: Bay Area Fun Festival. 
For more information, contact: Bev Rice, BAFF 
Committee, PO. Box 484, Coos Bay 97240; 269-0215; 
1-800-762-6278 (in Oregon); 1-800-824-8486 
(Nationa). 


September 19—Prefontaine Memorial 10K | 5 
Run, Coos Bay. 10K run in memory of Steve 
Prefontaine. For more information, contact: Bob 
Huggins, PO. Box 1019, Coos Bay 97420; 269-1103; 
1-800-726-6278 (in Oregon); 1-800-824-8486 
(National). 


September 19—Gallery opening, Bandon. [ 6 | 
“art for the Home;" Beth Lewis, weaving and 
watercolors, and Jim Lewis, sculptures. Opening 
reception, 57 p.m, features wine and hors 
d'oeuvres. Sponsored by: 230 Second Street Gallery. 
For more information, contact Joanne Barton, 
Manager, 230 Second Street Gallery, PO. Box 1736, 
Bandon 97411; 347-4133. 


September 20—Annual Kite Flying Festival, | 4 
Cannon Beach. Sponsored by: Once Upon A 
Breeze. For more information, contact: John Fraser, 
PO. Box 5, Cannon Beach 97110; 436-1112. 


September 25-27—Annual Oktoberfest| 4 
Celebration, Seaside. For further information, 
contact: Seaside Convention Center, 738-8585. 


September 26—Harvest Festival, Myrtle | 6 
Point Harvest Festival all day downtown 

with many activities. Sponsored by: Myrtle Point 
Cnamber of Commerce. For more information, con- 
tact Kathy Phillips, 425 5th Street, Myrtle Point 
97458; 572-2198, afternoons. 


September 2627—Ninth Annual Fall Kite | 3 
Festival, Lincoln City. Kite flying competition 

and exhibitions. Sponsored by: Lincoln City 
Chamber of Commerce. For more information, con- 
tact: Lincoln City Chamber of Commerce, PO. Box 
787, Lincoln City 97367; 800-452-2151 (in Oregon). 


September 26-30—Fifth Annual Waldport [4] 
Salmon Derby, Waldport/Alsea. $50, $35, and 
merchandise prizes daily. Sponsored by: Alsea Fish 
Enrichment Association and The Greater Waldport 
Chamber of Commerce. For more information, con- 
tact: Bill Johns, 9464 Alsea Hwy., Tidewater 97390; 
528-3251 


October 1-16—Gallery Show, Bandon. “Art for [6] 
the Home" show continues; Beth Lewis, 
weaving and watercolors, and Jim Lewis, 
Sculptures. Sponsored by: 230 Second Street 
Gallery. For more information, contact: PO. Box 
1736, Bandon 97411; 347-4133. 


October 1-4—Annual South Coast ow [6] 
Show, Gold Beach. Handcrafted quilts on dis- 
play at the Curry County Fairgrounds. Sponsored 
by: Gold BeachWedderburn Chamber of Com- 
merce. For more information, contact: Gold Beach- 
Wedderburn Chamber of Commerce, 510 S. 
Ellensburg Ave., Gold Beach 97444; 2475726; 
1-800-452-2334 in Oregon, 1-800-542-2334 out of 
Oregon. 


October 1-4—5th Annual Waldport Salmon [4] 
Derby continues, Waldport/Alsea. $50, $35, 
and merchandise prizes daily. Sponsored by: Alsea 
Fish Enhancement Association and The Greater 
Waldport Chamber of Commerce. For more informa- 
tion, contact: Bill Johns, 9464 Aisea Hwy, Tidewater 
97390; 528-3251. 


October 1-11—Marine Art/Science Exhibition, [5] 
Coos Bay. Exhibition continues coordinating 
the vision of marine artists and scientific research 
from the Oregon Institute of Marine Biology and the 
South Slough National Estuarine Sanctuary. For 


more information, contact: Coos Art Museum, 535 
Anderson, Coos Bay 97420; 267-3901. 

Gleneden Beach. Raku-fired masks and 
masks fired in East Creek Anagama kiln. For more 
Beach 97388; 764-2371. 

October 24—Columbia River Longhair Cat 1] 
tact: Seaside Convention Center, 738-8585. 
October 3—Manzanita Kite Fly, Manzanita. 

etc. Food booths, festivities, celebrations! Spon- 
sored by: Manzanita Merchants Association. For 
Association PO. Box 164, Manzanita 97130; 
368.5311. 

Newport. 10 a.m., Fairgrounds. For more in- 
formation, contact Lincoln County Fairgrounds, 
October 3—Seventh Annual Clam Chowder [3] 
Cook-Off, Lincoln City. Clam chowder com- 
Lincoln City Chamber of Commerce. For more infor- 
mation, contact Lincoln City Chamber of Com- 


October 1-22—Exhibit by Lillian em [3] 
information, contact Salishan Lodge, Gleneden 
Show, Seaside. For more information, con- 
Contest for largest, smallest, prettiest, e! [2] 
more information, contact: Manzanita Merchants 
October 3, 10, 17, 24, 31—Farmer's Market, 
Newport 97365; 265-6237. 

petition among local restaurants. Sponsored by: 
merce, RO. Box 787, Lincoln City 97367; 994-3070. 


October 4—Benefit Art Show and Auction, | 2 
Tillamook. For more information, contact: 
Wanda Russell, 842-8310. 


October 4—Salmon Bake, Waldport/Als: 
Held at Kozy Cove on the dock. For further in. 
formation, contact: Bill Johns, 9464 Alsea 
Tidewater 97390; 528-3251. 


October 8— Myron Floren Show, Seaside. For | 4 
more information, contact: Seaside Conven- 
tion Center, 738-8585. 


October9—Neskowin Valley School Auction, | 3 
Lincoln City. Auction to raise money for oper- 
ating expenses of Neskowin Valley School (a 
private school) held at Devil's Lake Golf & Racquet 
Club at 7 p.m. Sponsored by: Neskowin Valley 
School. For more information, contact: Neskowin 
Valley School, 10005 Slab Creek Rd, Neskowin 
97149; 392-3124. 


October 9-1—Oregon Dixieland Jubilee, | 4 
Astoria, Seaside & Gearhart. 14 great bands. 
Sponsored by: Clatsop Historical Society. For more 
information, call: 325-2203. 


October 10—Neskowin Valley School| 2 
Harvest Festival, Neskowin. Old-fashioned 
festival featuring children's carnival, country store, 
international foods, quilt raffle and more. Spon- 
sored by: Neskowin Valley School. For more infor- 
mation, contact: Neskowin Valley School, 10005 
Slab Creek Rd., Neskowin 97149; 392-3124, 


Hwy, 


October 10—Columbus Day Dinner, 
Garibaldi. For more information, contact 
Garibaldi Chamber of Commerce, PO. Box 5, 
Garibaldi 97118; 322-0301. 


October 10-11—Sixth Annual Driftwood Der: | 3 
by, Lincoln City. Horse races on the beach. 
Sponsored by: Lincoln City Chamber of Commerce. 
For more information, contact: Lincoln City 
Chamber of Commerce, PO. Box 787, Lincoln City 
97367; 994-3070. 


October 10-31—Group Exhibition, Yachats. | 4 
Exhibition featuring gallery artists including 

oils by Richard Peterson; acrylics by David Bailey; 
pastels by DeLona Davis, Clark Elster NPS, and Pat- 
ty Reid. Sponsored by: Galerie de Chewrier. For 
more information, contact: Charlotte Chevrier, 430 
Hwy. 101 N., Yachats 97498; 547-3988. 


October 16-31—Oregon Printmakers, Coos | 5 
Bay. Works of artists from Inkling Studios 
and of Eugene artist, Jean Blackburn. For more in- 
formation, contact: Coos Art Museum, 535 Ander- 
son, Coos Bay 97420; 267-3901. 


October 17—Annual Yachats Kite Festival, [4] 
Yachats. Contests, prizes, food, family fun on 
the beach and Yachats River. Sponsored by: 
Yachats Area Chamber of Commerce. For more in- 
formation, contact: Bob Oxley, Shamrock Lodget- 
tes, Yachats 97498; 547-3312. 

K] 


October 17—Great Columbia Crossing 
Bridge Run, Astoria. For more information, 
call: 325-7711. 


October 24—Artists and Artisans Fair, [3] 
Gleneden Beach. Local artists and authors 
display their work. Sponsored by: Marketplace at 
Salishan. For more information, contact: Mayreta 
Knight, 764-2305. 


October 24-31—Exhibit, Gleneden Beach. [3] 
Paintings by Sheperd Levine. For further in- 
mation, contact: Salishan Lodge, Gleneden Beach 
97388; 764-2371. 


October 31—Great Pumpkin Party, Seaside. 1] 
A Halloween Party for the community, with 
fun and games for the children. Located at the Con- 
vention Center. Sponsored by: Seaside Chamber of 
Commerce. For more information, contact: Wanda, 
Wright, Executive Secretary, 7 N. Roosevelt, PO. 
Box 7, Seaside 97138; 738-6391. Jj 
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Oregon Coast 


Chambers of Commerce 


Astoria Area Chamber of Commerce 
P.O. Box 
Astoria, Oregon 97103 
525-6311 
Bandon Chamber of Commerce 
P.O. Box 1515 
Bandon, Oregon 97411 
347-9616 


Bay Area Chamber of Commerce 


lox 
Coos Bay Oregon 97420 
215 
Brookings- Harbor ‘chamber of Commerce 
Brookings a Oregon 97415 
Cannon Beach Chariber of Commerce 
2.0. Box 64 
Cannon Beach, Oregon 97110 
436-2623 
Coquille Chamber of Commerce 
19 North Birch Street 
Coquille, Oregon 97423 
396.3414 
Depoe Bay Chamber of Commerce 
Depoe Bay y Oregon 97341 
Florence Chapter of Commerce 
P.O. Box 712 (270 Highway 101) 
Florence, Oregon 9/439 
997-3128 
Garibaldi Chamber of Commerce 
^0. Box 5 
Garibaldi, Oregon 97118 
322-0301 


Gold BeachWedderburn 
Chamber of Commerce 
P.O. Box 55 
Gold Beach, Oregon 9744: 

In Oregon (800) 452-2334 or 24: 7526 
Lakeside Chamber of Commerce 
P.O. Box 333 
Lakeside, Oregon 97449 
759-3605 
Lincoln City Chamber of Commerce. 
P.O. Box 787 (3939 Northwest Highway 101) 
Lincoln City, Oregon 97367 
In Oregon (800) 452-2151 or 994-3070 
Lower Umpqua Chamber of Commerce 
Highway 101 and 13th 
Reedsport, Cs 97467 
271-349! 

Myrtle Point Chamber of Commerce 
24 5th Street 
Myrtle Point, Oregon 97458 
572-2626 
Newport Chamber of Commerce 


555 Southwest Coast Highway 
Newport, prd 97365 


Pacific City- Woods CN Chamber of Commerce 
Pacific city On , Oregon 97135 
Port Orford chante of Commerce 
P.O. Box 637 


. Box 
Port Orford, Oregon 97465 
Rockaway Beach Chamber of Commerce 


O. Box 198 
Rockaway Beach, Oregon 97136 
355-8108. 
Seaside Chamber of Commerce 
P.O. Box 7 
Seaside, Oregon 97138 
738-6391 


Tillamook Chamber of Commerce 
3705 Highway 101 North. 
Tillamook, Oregon 97141 

842-7525 or 842-7526 
Toledo Chamber of Commerr 
311 Northeast Highway 20 

Toledo, Oregon 97391 


Waldport number i commerce 
Waldport, Oregon 97394 
Yachats Chamber of Commerce 


P.O. Box 174 
Yachats, Oregon 97498 


547-3988 or 547-3530 
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The Chetco Historical Museum 


A Srer Back IN Time 


by Donna Ikenberry Aitkenhead 


ji 


The unassuming Chéico Mise in Brook- 
ings was once a stagecoach way station. 
— Roger Aitkenhead Photo 


Have you ever noticed how much 
fun it is to investigate sraalltewn 
museums? They are usually small, like 
the town itself, yield interesting bits of 
history, and provide a grand way to get 
to know the area you are visiting. 


When exploring the southern coast 
of Oregon you may want to visit one 
such museum, the Chetco Valley Histor- 
ical Society Museum. Located in Brook- 
ings, a few miles north of the California 
border, the museum can be reached by 
turning off Highway 101 onto Chetco 
Valley Museum Road. The Museum is 
easy to find and can be viewed from 
Highway 101. 

While inany museuros occupy build- 
ings much more modern than the pieces 
they display, you'll find this isn't the case 
at the Chetco Museum. The building 
was erected before Abraham Lincoln 
was elected President of the United 
States. 


Believed to be the oldest building it: 
southern Curry County, the Chetco 
Museum is located in a home built by 
Harrison G. Blake around 1855. In addi- 
tion to the home, an acre of land and a 
few outbuildings were deeded to the 
museum by the Stanley and Gene Col- 
groves families in 1971. 

The museum got its start quite by 
accident in 1968 when plans for the 
annual Azalea Festival parade were un- 
derway. A float depicting a local histor- 
ical event failed to materialize as plan- 
ned, so a group of history buffs set up a 
museum-like exhibit in the old City Hall 
building. They included “old-time” 
furnishings and a display of Indian art- 
ifacts. 

The exhibit created quite a stir. As a 
result, interested folks got together on. 
June 6, 1968 and formed the Chetco 
Valley Historical Society, a “non-profit 
organization dedicated to the preserva- 
tion of history in this area." In 1971 the 
museum moved from its original site to 


its present location in the old Blake 
home. 


The Blake house once served as a 
stagecoach way station and a trading 
post, operated by Blake and his wife, 
Mary. Blake became Curry County's first 
deputy sheriff in 1864 and laid claim to 
another first in 1874 when he was 
elected representative from the area to 
the State Legislature. 


The museum contain. many items 
dating back to this period in history and 
has at least one item dating back to the 
1700s. The oldest artifact in the 
museum, located in the bedroom, is a 
small black trunk, dated 1706. The 
museum also contains a French wedding 
dress made in 1877 and a hendwoven 
coverlet made in 1844. The coverlet is a 
donation from the estate of Ann Cross 
Estes, the first white child born in 
Brookings. 

Those visiting the sewing room will 
sc two sewing machines, one of which 
is an 1870 Wilcox & Gibbs chainstitch 
machine. Also, there are delicate, lace 
wedding dresses and a jacket more than 
200 years old. 

The parlor holds display cases 
containing Indian baskets, arrowheads, 
and artifacts. 

Other items scattered throughout 
the house include a wood stove from 
around 1900, a worn Bible, a spinning 
wheel, and a working phonograph frora 
the early 1900s. 

Birds can be heard singing in the 
huge Monterey Cypress located on the 
southwest -orner of the museum proper- 
ty. The largest Monterey Cypress known 
to exist anywhere, the tree stands almost 
100 feet tall. 

If you find yourself near Brookings 
with a bit of time to spare, consider 
exploring the Chetco Valley Historical 
Society Museum. The charming old 
home with its huge tree offers a pleasant 
diversion and a good introduction to the 
history of the Southern Oregon Coast. 

For additional information, contact 
Chetco Valley Historical Society 
Museum, 15461 Museum Road, 
Brookings, Oregon 97415, or telephone 
469-6661. O 


Roger and Donna Aitkenhead are nature 
photographers who travel fulltime and spend 
much of each year in Oregon. Their photos and 
articles have appeared in a number of outdoor 
publications. They are currently working on a 
guidebook to the wilderness areas of Southern 
Oregon. The book will be published by Touch- 
stone Press, Beaverton, Oregon in 1988. 
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Allen's vcio En. 1838 


Spend a qui 


Now, during 
timeto visit the beach in your back yard. 


You'll find cafe owners and shopkeepers 
may have time to join you for a cup of cof- 
fee and suggest places o visit. 5 

‘Also, many motels and resorts ha 
special winter and midweek rates that wi 
help your travel budget. 


To see and enjoy as much as possible, 
use this special "Winter Getaway” section 
for tips on visiting the coast from the Long 
Beach Peninsula south to Nehalem, Ore. 
People on the coast are ready to 
welcome you to their communities. If you 
would like more information, write or call: 


Greater Astoria Area Chamber of Com- 
merce 
P.O. Box 176 
,  Portof Astoria Bldg. 
Astoria, Ore. 87103 
(503) 325-8911 


Seaside Chamber pf Commerce 
P.O. Bor? 

TN. Roosevelt 

Seaside, Ore. 97138 


TEEI 
(In Oregon) 1-800-452-6740 


Cannon Beach Chamber of Commerce 
2nd and Spruce 

jon Beach, Ore. $7110 
4362623 


‘the classic story by 
16.12.13.19.20. Part of A Dick- 
$7, Coaster The- 


DECEMBER 

A Christmas Carol, 

Charles Dickens, 8pm 14 

ens Christmas EVENTS'STA’ 

tae Gamme Beach (438-1242) 

A christmas Car « MOSTLY FOR KY 
Androcies and the Lion, December. N 


KIDS. 


"Appalachian Ebenezer, an adaptation of Dickens cla. 


tale, A Christmas Carol, set in Appalachi 


7:30pm 12. 


VIC 15.16,18.20,22.23; 2pm 12: 14,21; 6:30pm 12 17.$8- 


et winter weekend at 


RITE psi 
Families enjoy beachcombing and hiking on the uncrowded beach and trails at Ecola State Park near Cannon Bea 


uncrowded coast 


| 
| 


Oregon Economie Development Depart- 


ment 

Tourism Division. 
595 Cottage St. 
Salem, Ore. 


Manzanita Merchants Association 
P.0. Box 164 
‘Manzanita, Ore. 97130 | A 


yWarrenton/Hammond | 
P.0, Box 631 
Warrenton, Ore. 91146 | 


Peninsula Visitors Bureau. 
Box 562 


Long Beach, Wash. 98631. 
31v) j 2 


Regional Information Program 


(Longview City Hall) 
Wash. 98632 
i 


Washington Te Information Hot Line 
Call 1803624570 and ask for Travel 


Washington, a booklet with information for 
travelers, They'll also make up customiz- 
ed packets if you have special interests. 


Oregon Travel Information 

To gel a free copy of The Oregon Book, 

the official state travel guide, and Where 

to Stay in Oregon, a lodging list published 

by the Oregon Motor Hotel Association, 

write the Oregon Economic Development 
rourism Division, $85 Cot- 


Department, 
lage SL N.E., Salem, Ore. 97310 or call toll- 
free 1-000-347-7842 (outside Oregon) or 1- 
200-233-3306 (inside Oregon.) 

reling Information 
Wd you'd rather pedal your way past the 
scenery, get copy of Oregon Bike Routes. 
‘The pamphlet includes bike route informa- 
tion for the entire state including 2 route 
from Astoria to the California border and 
lists hiker-biker primitive campsites bicy- 
cle repair facilites, elevation gain and 
route instructions. 

For a copy of the pamphlet, write 
Oregon Department of Transportation, 
‘Travel Information Section, Salem, Ore. 


ano. p^ 


special development grants in 1987. 
The funds — almost $120,000 in all 


= will go to 
oria, and Port 


Orford. The grants are 


to be used to develop public parks, 
piers, waysides and similar facilities 


on the coast. 


| ART/Around The State 


te Exhibit, works by the Portland 
in Cawein Gallery of Art, Pacific 
re (357-6151). 
Community je Exhibit, stitching for the 
117-13. Sand Piper Gallery, Cannon Beach (436- 


à 20-year retrospective, this 
show examines the growth of 20th-century photography 
With works by about 140 photographers, including Wes, 
Von, Adams, Cunningham and Purcell, 11/9-12/21 (afg 
11/27-30). $1-82, University of Oregon Museum $ 
Eugene (686-3027). 

BM Coomes, color photographs; John Morgan, litho- 
graphs; Floyd Peterson, photographs, through Novem- 
ber. Haystack Gallery, Cannon Beach (436-2547). 
Kristina Kennedy Daniels, paintings, through 11/12. 
Western Oregon State College Art Department Facu- 


Corvallis, OR 
(Benton County) 
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A visitor looks over artifacts display: 


ed at the restored home of Finnish pioneers Erik and Johanna Lindgren. 


ASTORIA (AP) — From Y 
dow, a parking lot and a lake prise the 
view where once one could see a rural pas- 
ture and the outbuildings of a pioneer farm. 

The change in location and setting are 
substantial, but little else has changed 
about the Erik Lindgren Pic r Finnish 
Home since its owner moved into the house 
of hewn cedar in 1923. 

Back then, the home was tled in a 
small valley in the foothills of the Coast 


Range on Soapstone Creek, northeast of 


Nehalem. 

“It was something like six or eight miles 
from the original site to the nearest neigh- 
bors," said Ida Meyers. She and her hus- 
band, Harold, serve as volunteer hosts for 
the Finnish-American Historical Society of 
the West at the pioneer home, which today 
is found at a considerably less isolated 


| spot: Cullaby Lake County Park, southwest 
of Astoria. " 
.. Volunteers from the historical society 


tead through > buildings, 

which include a traditional Finnish Sauna 
and smokehouse, are open weekends from 
11 a.m. to 5 p.m. j 

The Lindgren family for nearly 20 years - 
lived in a 20-by-20-foot cabin on the land 
along Soapstone Creek, about five miles 
south of Necanicum Junction off Oregon 53. 
Then Lindgren took on the task of building 
his “dream home,” Mrs. Meyers said. — 

Lindgren was 68 when he and William 
Merila, a neighbor who had lost a hand to a 
dynamite blasting cap as a boy, began 
work on the five-room house. The two men 
cut the beams, boards and other structural 
features from cedar timber, using axes to 
do most of the work, she said. 

“He probably had a level," Mrs. Meyers 


ioheer home recalls another time 


said as she stood in the central room of the 
snugly built home. No nails hold together 
the tightly fitting joints of floor and wall, 
she pointed out. 

“The original roof is on this yet, and it 
doesn't leak," she said. 

Lindgren's dream didn't include running 
water or electric power. An old wood cook 
stove dominates the home's main room. Its 
heat once radiated into the kitchen and 
three small bedrooms off the front room. 

Outside the house stand several original 
outbuildings from the original farm site, in- 
cluding the smokehouse and sauna. 

By the time the dream home was fin- 
ished, most of the Lindgren children had 
left the homestead. After Lindgren and his 
wife, Johanna, died, the state Highway 
Division took control of the property, said 
Carlo Poutala, one of those who helped 
coordinate efforts to preserve Lindgren’s 
handiwork. 


The state proposed leveling the home 
and the other buildings after a fire set by 
vandals or hunters damaged the home in 
the mid-1960s. 

That's when Gilman Davis, a Portland 
State University architecture professor, 
stepped in. 


A student of Finnish architecture, Davis 
traveled to the isolated site to inspect the 
homestead, Poutala said. "He thought it 
was a very fine piece of old Finnish con- 
struction,” he said. 


The professor then persuaded members 
of the Portland-ba: Finnish-American 
Historical Society of the West to take on the 
task of preserving the home and outbuild- 
ings as examples of pioneer Finnish con- 
struction, Poutala said. 
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ncil's delays in considering 
hs offer. But Toth wrote he decided 
to withdraw his offer because ea 
"hostile attitude about myself am 
my work" from members of the City 
Hall art selection committee. 


beginning a 
Toth Bd ‘Shute Park. 
He said he'll do a second statue 


sASTORIA — Two area skippers 
“are hio A ms jn the The Six 
a t races being held this week a! | 
taf the Columbia River near Astoria, ii 
Philon | pilot Bob Barnes took a d | 
"place in the E class race on Tuesday in } 
eS a et DU i 
ace finish and another first in 


"jerry Mathews hisboat, | 
Corvallis guided i 

| lisen to joa in the A class Tuesday 
" amd was first and second in Wednesday's | bs) 


being a lush, but damp, place even 

| ee Six Pac is a six race series with 33. , though the annual rainfall is lese 
mne tered in five classes. The series con- | than in Miami or Atlanta. 

boats ent The best time to visit is August 


with races today and i 


| Sea; free plays and mu: Cu o oed 2 T 
| at Washington Base an meals art of the Pacific Northwest worthwhile. 
| Wok m Teekond with a concert 
| y the Woody g Band. cover or minimum, Buses are free in the downtown 
toda S re ES Grants band has made four area, 85 cents a ride elsewhere, A 
| Fred Me d Chalten, c albums, the most recent of which, taxi can reach almost any tourist 
| (603-227-2898) y Jack Nickas Take Me to Your Dreams, was attraction 
Fuzzy Zoeller, Gre Norman, Ar. Tanked on national charts. The about $5, but taxis cannot be hailed 
y ' gps reins band plays pop jazz with Mr. from the street. Call ahead or walk 
anos Grant on the piano and Dan to a major hotel, 


among others, 
$500,000 at the Portland Golf Club, 
| 5900 S.W. Scholls Ferry Road. 
| A pass good for the entire tour- 


| nold Palmer 


| nament 


range in price from $30 to $40. 
Starting Sept. 


event 


(503-227-2787) brings music, food 
and arts and crafts to 


Square, 


Admission is free, 


By Tom Hallman Jr. . 
For The New York Times 


Contrary to rumors, the sun does 
shine in Po; 
cause it drizzles considerably 
1 throughout the year, this 
has earned a reputation of 


and September when rain is wel- 
comed as cool relief. Because of its 
ome to the Oregon Coast and 
ount Hood, 

around Portland, is what makes a 
| journey 
Northwe: 
Downtown Portland, often de- 
Scribed as a small big city, is less 
than 20 minutes from th. 
Visitors can get there 
shuttle bus or taxi. Buses leave the 
airport every 30 minutes and stop 
at all major hotels. 
Taxi fare: about $15. 
A point that may interest bud- 
get-conscious visitors: There is no 

sales tax in Oregon. 


Coming events 


Many of Portland’s most popu- 
lar events are held outdoors, The 


night's meeting without 
aia eng the issue was 
dead. During two previous M ia 
councilors failed to agree on 
bes were heated, with 
some councilors ready to Ded 
Toth’s sculpture, and others etic 
of its artistic Ee ae and ev 
ofthe artist. 
tree didn't deal with this issue Mon 
well," Mayor Bill Young conclude 
Tuesday night. But he withdrew the 


. But be- 
city of 


the land, in and 
to this part of the Pacific 
st worthwhile. 


e airport. 
by either 


Bus fare: $5. 


will compete for 


costs $90. Daily passes 
5, a three-day 
known as Artquake 


Pioneer 


701 S.W. Sixth Avenue. 
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Balmer on guitar. 

On Wednesday nights, Balmer 
leads the Dan Balmer 
Remo’s Ristorante Italiano (1425 
N.W. Glisan Street). 

Some others worth hearing are 
the guitarist Jerry Hahn, who 
plays Tuesday nights at the Bras- 
serie Montmartre 
Avenue) and the Mel Brown Quin- 
tet, which plays Friday and Satur- 
day nights at the Hobbit (4420 S.E.. 


matter from the agenda in light of 
Toth’s letter, 
AOI. dream is to complete a 
Native American statue in n 
DA PE Pent. 
donc 55 statues in 48 states, lacking 
pieces in Oregon and Hawaii. ; 
He donates the works to E 
munities, and lives off sales of books, 
post cards, and small reproducing 
of his pieces, Toth and his wife live 
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The land is what makes a journey to this 


Trio at 


(626 S.W. Park 


to avoid further stal 


wait. Radio Cab 
reached at 503-227-1212, Broadway 
Cab Company at 503-227-1234, 
RiverPlace, 0315 S. W. Montgom- 
ery Street, is 
ment with a marina, a floating res- 
taurant, a hotel and stores that sell 
everything from books to boats. It 
is DU to Tom 
ark. 


Also downtown is the Michael 


Park as EAR] 

when councilors d 
offer without getting input 

the City Hall art Farben 


and others, Toth o usd pue um 
ORE Prarslly moved tà Ohia from 
REP he ae cam 
He's lived on the road while com: 
pleting sculptures for Mss, 


AX 


ark Avi 


oks, a 


from Ore, 


Sil 


A GOOD PLACE to rest is in the 
South Park 
“west of Broadway where the Ore- 
ee Historical 


blocks, two blocks 


Society (1230 S.W. 
enue) and the Portland 


Art Museum (1219 S.W. Park Ave- 
jue) are housed. 
ED historical society displays 


sion is free. The art museum, de- 


Topean and American paintings. 


the No. 63 b 


are 
has the | 
the 


~The New York Times 
mals livi 


ACROS: 
within 10 minutes for 


where they often 
Company can be 


a massive 


develop- 


McCall Waterfront 


A similar festival, Oktoberfest Graves-designed Portland Build- 
(603-235-3138) — with arts and 39th Avenue). ing, completed in 1982, one of the 
crafts, ethnic food and music — Whitin m MEET first postmodern structures in the 
runs from Sept. 17 to 20 in Holla- at to see Unites States. Because of its shape Visitors 
day Park across from Lloyd Cen- | ——————— — and color — a mix of blue, beige can leave 
ter shopping center, 2201 N.E. , The core of the city is small — and maroon — people can't decide 


Lloyd Center Street. 


ONE HIGHLY POPULAR jazz 
group is the Tom Grant Band, 
which performs at Cafe Vivo (555 
S.W. Oak Street) 
through Saturday whenever they 
are not touring. The cover charge 
is $3 but there is no 
None of the other clubs 


Thursday 


minimum. 
listed has 


five blocks wide, 
side it is bordered by the Willa- 
mette River, 
bridges. On the other side loom the 
West Hills, 

Crest Park, 

views of the 

Range. Take 
west to S.W, 
follow the signs up the hill. 


20 long. On one 
spanned by 11. 


containing Council 
Which affords good 
city and the Cascade 
S.W. Salmon Street 
Vista Boulevard and 


if they love it or hate it. 


Fountain (Southwest 
nue and Harrison Street) was de- 
dicated in 
Fountain (Southwest Third Ave- 
nue and Clay Street) was dedicat- 
ed four years later. 


Third Ave- 


ed by 
1966. The Ira Keller 


ashington Park Zoo, 


to 4:45 p.m. 


us. 
open from 9:30 a.m. to 7 


p.m. seven days a week. The zoo 


largest breeding herd of 


Asian elephants of any zoo. In 1982, 


Exhibit, which shows Oregon ani- 


ng in their natural en- 


vironment. A four-mile train ride 


S THE STREET is the 


Oregon Museum of Science and In- 
dustry, which offers hands-on ex- 
hibits. The museum's planetarium 


.m. to5 p.m. seven daysa week. 


who take the zoo train 
the zoo and stop off at 


the Japanese Garden and Rose 
Garden, which 
miles from the zoo. 

The Japanese Garden, 
Over almost six acres, is made up 
of five traditional gardens, 


are about three 
spread 


all de- 
P. Takuma Tono of the 


Jniversity of Tokyo. Admission to 

e garden is $3.50, $2 for children 
and the elderly. Hours are 10 a.m. 
6 p.m. seven days a week. 


The Rose Garden begins less 
than 100 feet from the entrance to. 
the Japanese Garden. 


Where to go 


There are 35 wineries in Oregon, 
many of them less than an hour 


' from Portland. A brochure listing 


the wineries, along with driving di- 
rections, is available from the Or- 
egon Winegrowers Association 
(Post Office Box 6590, Portland, 
Ore. 97228-6590; 503-233-2377), 

‘The closest winery is Ponzi Vine- 
yards (503-628-1227) in Beaverton 
about 15 miles southwest of the 
city. Established in 1970, it has 
produced award-winning wines of 
pinot noir, pinot gris, chardonnay 
and Riesling varieties. On the last 
Sunday in August and September, 
the winery is the site of Vineyard 
Jazz, which attracts some of the 
leading Pacific Northwest jazz ar- 
tists. Tastings are offered each 
weekend. 

The Oak Knoll Winery 
(503-648-8198) in Hillsboro, about 20 
miles west of Portland, has won 
awards for its raspberry, logan- 
berry and blackberry wines. 
Tours are offered daily. 

Mount Hood, the Columbia 
Gorge and the Oregon Coast are 
all less than 90 miles away by car. 
The Columbia Gorge, through 
which the Columbia River flows, 
can be seen by driving east on In. 
terstate 84 toward Hood River, a 
town that has become as famous 
for windsurfers on the Columbia 
as for its apple orchards. 

The best view of the gorge is 
from Crown Point, accessible 
from I-84, 


Where to stay 


The best-known hotel is the 
Westin Benson (503-228-2000; 
800-228-3000 inside and outside Or- 
egon) at S.W. Broadway and Oak 
Street. A favorite of visiting digni- 
taries, itis traditionally styled and 
has 350 rooms. Rates for two range 
from $119 to $135 a night. 

The Heathman Hotel 
(503-241-4100; 800-551-0011 inside 
and outside Oregon) at S.W. 
Broadway and Salmon Street, is a 
National Historic Site. Built in the 
1920's, it was renovated three 
years ago with the addition of 
teakwood and marble. Tea is 
served in the lounge each day. 
Rates: $110 to $150. 

The more casual RiverPlace 
Alexis Hotel (503-228-3233; 
800-227-1333 if calling from outside 
Oregon), 1510 S.W. Harbor Way, is 
the newest hotel. It is on the west 
bank of the Willamette River and 
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Associated Press 
The 35-foot Sculpture, Portian- 
dia, rests on the Portico of the 
Portland Building in downtown 
Portland. 


has rooms overlooking the River- 
Place Esplanade. Guests receive 
free Continental breakfast and a 
newspaper. Rates: $135 


LESS EXPENSIVE is the Mal- 
lory Motor Hotel (503-223-6311; 
800-228-8657 if calling from outside 
Oregon) at 729 S.W. 15th Avenue. 
Built in 1912, the 144-room hotel is 
close to downtown and has been 
remodeled. Rates: $35 to $65. 

Bed and Brakfast Accommoda- 
tions (503-245-0642), 5733 S.W. 
Dickinson Street, Portland 97219, 
and Northwest Bed and Breakfast 
(503-243-7616), 610 S.W. Broadway, 
Portland 97205, make reservations 
for participating establishments. 


Where to eat 


Jake's Famous Crawfish (401 
S.W. 12th Avenue; 503-226-1419) 
offers an extensive seafood menu. 
Specialities include Pacific North- 
west salmon, Columbia River 
sturgeon, Pacific oysters and Ore- 
gon crawfish. Dinner for two with 
wine is less than $50. 

Seafood and steaks are featured 
at the Chart House (5700 S.W. Ter- 
williger Boulevard; 503-246-6963) ; 
which is in the West Hills and 
offers a nice view of the city. Din- 
ner for two with wine: less than 

50. 


The Genoa Restaurant (2832 S.E. 
Belmont Street; 503-238-1464) 
Offers a seven-course Northern 
Italian dinner. 

Hallman is a reporter on The Or. 
egonianin Portland. 


uth, too 


some acreage to the hot, dry sum- 
.Ordinari- mer. Come fall, they will not have 


Water shortage worries neighbors to th 


National Weather Service stad above average this year. to reduce the th 


By Marilynn Wheeler drew a steady stream of visitors į it a 
‘Associated Press Writer through th tate tistics show rainfall so far this By the first week of July, the floods, George expl: 
“The perception in the market- year is 75 percent of normalinthe number of forest fires this year ly, they are refi by spring the hay they need to feed their 
tern Oregon town of Baker and was twice the average forthe past rains. 1 their livestock. 
Jarrett of “These people are used to water 


Hydrographer Daye 
Resources De- shortages," notes Mike Ladd, 
lows in the state watermaster for the Pendle- 
some East- ton district. i 
id slowed to Oregon law provides that prop- 
uly. Willa- erty owners with the oldest water 
ws were si- rights are the last to suffer irriga- 
mid-July, tion restrictions when water tables 


PORTLAND, Ore. — Oregon’s place is that Oregon is a wet, rainy East i 
famous rain has been somewhat place," says Ed Remington, at Medford in southern Oregon. decade and the acreage burned 
scarce this year, and while the re- director of the state Tourism Divi- Normally sodden Brookings on the was 75 percent above the ten-year the Oregon Water 
Suiting sunshine has been wel- sion. "Themews v. is that it isn't coast stood at 83 percent o! normal average. partment says streami 
comed by many, sporadic water necessarily so." | at the end of July. Those figures were compiled Rogue River basin añ 
shortages have caused problems The dry: ester has been less E 4 before a 10,300-acre fire burned ern Oregon counties 
for others. welcomed by some of the state’s THE FLOW into reservoirs in ne: Canyonville in Douglas Coun- mid-August levels by 
Farmers, anglers, gardeners residents. In Astoria on the north- Portland’s Bull Run watershed is ty last month. That blaze, the mette Valley streamflo 
and firefighters are among those ern Oregon Coast, rainfall at the about 40 percent of normal, says worst Western Oregon fire in 2 milarly depleted unti 
most affected so far by thedropin end of J was 8 inches below Jim Doane, chief engineer for the years, burned out of control for when heavy rains brought some are low. f 
rainfall. normal for the year. City officials Portland Water Bureau. more than a week, left two people ef. Ladd says water rights dating 
Tn a state where residents like to recently asked residents to volun- “The water level is down farther dead and destroyed nine homes. e back to 1894 are being cut off inone 
their than ever for this time of year, and Water levels in most of the nearly as much de! part of Morrow County. On a creek 
near Milton-Freewater, water 


say they don't tan, they rust, the tarily restrict ‘watering e H 
unusually abundant sunshine also lawns. | that ineludes the 1977 drought," state's reservoirs are belowaver- gation water,” he [ n 
has tarnished the state's cloudy “We have not teached the criti- Doane says. . age. Russell George of the U.S. thing that has re: rights are being cut to 1885. 
image. cal point, but certainly the level in However, thanks to cooler tem- Army Corps of Engineers, which ... has been th “Some of the people are pre- 
State tourism officials say the the reservoir is very low,” public peratures in July, the state’s lar- maintains many of the dams, says which has reduced tl pared and have backup Sources, 
warm, dry weather has delighted works director Bob Nordlander gest city probably will not have to the dry winter and spring were to evaporation.” like well-water rights, Ladd 
tourists, whose numbers are up says. “I never hought I would use its backup well system. blame. In the state's drier says. “Other folks without supple- 
Fire danger in Western Ore- Reservoir levels routinely are as southern and Ea: mental sources are going to be left 
dramatically lowered in December and January ranchers probably will relinquis! high and dry." b 


more than 10 percent over 1986, pray for rain living in Astoria, but 
when Expo 86 in British Columbia Iam right how.” 
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enthusiasts. There's hiking, winasurring, Dik- — 
ing, golf, horseback riding, and more--and 
oiana, reduced rates and lack of winter 
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oe ae the aa i Tus 25-plus hotels in 
Several offer half-price summ: 
For example, The International Lodge (his: 
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Summering at 
Whistler 


Snow is not the only 
reason to go to 
the mountain 


F THE MENTION OF BRITISH COLUMBIA'S 
Whistler-Blackcomb complex conjures up 
only visions of skiing and winter sports, 
think again. The mountain resort is also 
a hot destination for summer recreation 

enthusiasts. There’s hiking, windsurfing, bik- 

ing, golf, horseback riding, and more—and 
substantially reduced rates and lack of winter 
crowds make this an especially good time to 
check out the deals at the 25-plus hotels in 
the area, Several offer half-price summer rates. 
For example, The International Lodge (Whis- 
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SKI-RESORT SUMMER: SUNNY DEALS. 
— 


tler Village, 604-932-1133) is charging $45 
(Canadian) per night, double occupancy, 
through October, and the Delta Mountain 
Inn (Whistler Village, 604-943-1982, toll-free 
1-800- 268-1133) is $88 per night for one of 
their “moderate” doubles. Call the Whistler 
Resort Association (604-932-3928) for other 
hotel deals. Summer’s also a good time to have 


Phalanx of restaurants, sans the usual winter 
multitudes. One warning, however: Canadian 


EM ga relaxing meal in any of the area's growing 
z 


& Highway 99, the sea to sky scenic route, is 


Closed weekdays from 11:30 to 1 for repairs. 
Also, 20-minute delays can be expected from 
8am to Spm on weekdays, so adjust your travel 
schedule accordingly. 


Fare thee well. Royal Cruise Line is offering 
substantial reductions on 1988 cruises to pas- 
sengers who book early, as well as those who 
eschew organized group tours. Early birds or 
independent travelers can save 10 to 50 percent 
on trips to the Orient, the Mexican Riviera, 
and the Mediterranean, to name just a few 
destinations. Call 415-956-7200 or write Royal 
Cruise Line, One Maritime Plaza, Suite 660, 
San Francisco, CA 94111 for booking dead- 
lines and more information. 


Hell of a trip. A raft trip down the Snake River 
in Idaho, that is, through ominously named 
Hells Canyon. You'll stop off on the way and 
visit Nez Perce and Shoshone ruins and early 
pioneer homesites, then sack out in tents on 
the riverbank at night. Three- and six-day 


“It’s just been terrific this year,” 
Colleen Larson of the Greater 


ASTORIA — The snarl of unmuf: Astoria Chamber of Commerce said 
fled stock car engines will play coun- Saturday. 


terpoint Sunday to the swish of rac- 


Larson said 15,000 to 20,000 visi- 


ing sailboats as two major events tors were expected to attend the 
mark the finale of one of the North- regatta during the weekend. “We've 
west's oldest community festivals — had 850 people come through the 


the Astoria Regatta. 


chamber office this week, and that's 


The weeklong festival, which was — jot.” 
first held 94 years ago, was started 


as a community festival to celebrate 


Highlights of the event included 


i h coronation of the regatta queen 
jou The regatta gras halted Sn Wednesday night at Astoria High 
ú 1971 because of American inyolve- School, a inr M Ui 

i day evening in the > 
Eun orn ar and Was ot the Grand Land Parade through 


, revived until 1932. 


lected as regatta queen. ~ 
ar Adm. Theodore Wojnar, 


ommander of the I3th Coast Guard 
District, with headquarters in Seat- » 
tle, served as marshal of the 


events to mark end of Astoria Regatta 


Grand Land Parade. 
Throughout the week, scores of 
visitors toured USS Barbey, a 438- 
foot Navy frigate, and U.! 
Guard Cutter Active, which have 
been docked at the Port of Astoria. 


The Barbey is named for the late 
Vice Adm. Daniel E. Barbey, who led 
56 amphibious invasions during 
World War II. He was the brother of 
Henry J. Barbey, founder of the Bar- 
bey Packing Co., once one of As- 
toria's fish-packing plants. 


Graham Barbey, 68, of Portland, 
son of Henry Barbey, presided over 
the regatta this year as its honorary 
admiral. He ran the family fish- 

acking plant in Astoria from 1948 
until it was sold in 1974. The can- 
nery, now demolished, once was the 
largest processor of salmon in the 
United States, handling 100 tons of 
salmon a day from the seining 

- grounds, Barbey said. 

Tn a special 7j ; I 
erine Barbey, the vice admiral's 
widow, and officers from USS Bar- 
bey, planted a commemorative rose 
plant in the garden of the historic 
Flavel House in Astoria. Katherine 
Barbey christened the ship when it 
was launched from Avondae Ship- 
yards in Westwego, La., in 1971. 


“Fishing, an Oregon Tradition,” 


was the theme for this year’s regat- 
ta, said Peter Strandberg, president 


of the Astoria Regatta Association, 


packages are available, including all meals, 

ing and camping gear, and guides, from 
$360 to $695. The trip starts at Hells Canyon 
Dam northwest of Boise. For more information 
and a brochure, write to Peter Grubb, River 
Odysseys West, MS-H, PO Box 579, Coeur 
d'Alene, ID 83814. a 


Postcard. Nowhere in the Northwest have we 
encountered a more pleasant, higher quality, 
or more thoroughly enjoyable place to dine 
than Nick’s Italian Cafe in McMinnville, Ore- 
gon (521 reet, X 

not hesitated to drive 150 miles to Nick's on 
many occasions over a period of two years. 
In each instance we have found the food to 
be of the highest possible quality, the service 
prompt and amiable, and Nick himself a 
charming, friendly host. 


—Dale and Jo Lynn Becker, Olympia _ 
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An all-day boat trip between 

Portland and Astoria will high- 

| light an educational tour focusing 

on the rich and varied resources of 
the lower Columbia River. 


The tour is scheduled Sept. 19- 
20 and will begin at Oregon City, 
_ according to Randy Anderson, 
Washington Sea Grant marine 
agent who is organizing the trip. 
The boat cruise will provide a 
water level view of the Portland 
waterfront, wildlife habitats and 
remnants of the Columbia River 
salmon canning era. 


In addition, noted local experts 
¿will talk about the social and natu- 
al history of the Columbia River, 
‘river commerce, fisheries and cur- 
{rent resource issues. 


The other half of the tour will 
‘be by bus with stops at the pictur- 
“esque town of Skamokawa, Wash., 
"and other sites of historic and eco- 
-logical significance. The bus will 
‘cross the river on the Wahkiakum, 
“the last ferry on the lower Colum- 
„bia. 
| In Astoria, participants will 
“tour the Columbia River Maritime 
‘Museum, the Astor Column and 
` the corhmercial fishing docks. 


The two-day tour is a new ver- 


“sion of the short course on the Co- 
-lumbia, which formerly concen- 


a trated on the Columbia Gorge, 


| Anderson said. 
| Registration for the tour is $170 


— | per person double occupancy, $180 


| ` for single occupancy. The fee in- 
` cludes transportation, lodging at 
| Astoria, resource materials and 
' some meals. 


^ o + For more information or to reg- 


ister, contact Anderson at the 
‘Washington State University 


et. Southwestern Research Unit, 


1919 NE 78th Street, Vancouver, 


gH Wash., telephone (206) 696-6018. 


» The short course on the Colum- 
bia is sponsored by Washington 
Sea Grant, the John Inskeep En- 
vironmental Learning Center, and 


lo the Oregon State University Ex- 
[| tension Sea Grant Program. 
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Seaside, Ore., has undergone major renovations in the past five years, and visitors are noticing the 


Tourists see a new side to Seaside 


SEASIDE. Ore. (AP) — Just five years ago, this 
oceanside town with its crumbling sidewalks, vacant 
buildings and aging boardwalk had little except its 
beach to attract tourists. 

They drove through town, briefly surveyed its has- 
been appearance and consulted their maps for the 
fastest route to Cannon Beach. 

“I thought Seaside was the ugliest little town I'd 
ever seen," says resident Karla Bode, a bartender at 
the Bridge Tender Tavern. “It looked like an old 
beach slum to me.” 

Today that image represents Seaside's past. With. 
an aggressive urban renewal project and private in- 
Jercmeno the town of about 6,000 residents is on a 
roll. 


A COMPLETELY renovated Broadway features 
carefully plotted flower gardens, hand-laid brick 
crosswalks and cozy benches under hanging plants. 


Unseen are new water lines and storm sewers. 
Streets formerly clogged with traffic have been 
converted to bustling pedestrian malls. A $630,000 ri- 
verfront park sweeps gently down to the mouth of the 
Necanicum River. And a renovated, 1%4-mile board- 
walk along the beach is teeming with couples at sun- 


et. 

“This is just the beginning," said Larry Lehman, 
Seaside's ambitious city manager. “We plan on be- 
coming the premier vacation spot definitely on the 
Oregon Coast, and hopefully in the whole North- 
west." 

Three shopping malls have opened in the town since 
renewal projects began in 1982. Hotel and motel reve- 
nues have more than doubled from $2.9 million in the 
1981-82 fiscal year to $6.5 million in 1985-86. 

The value of the urban renewal district, assessed at 
$22 million in 1979, has almost tripled to $62 million 
today. 
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Seaside, Ore., has undergone major renovations in the past five years, and visitors are noticing the 


Tourists see a new side to Seaside 


SEASIDE, Qre. (AP) — Just five years ago, this 
oceanside town with its crumbling sidewalks, vacant 


buildings and aging boardwalk had little except its 


beach to attract tourists. 


They drove through town, briefly surveyed its has- ! 


been appearance and consulted their maps for the 
fastest route to Cannon Beach. 

“I thought Seaside was the ugliest little town I'd 
ever seen," says resident Karla Bode, a bartenderat 
the Bridge Tender Tavern. "It looked like an old 
beach slum to me.” 

Today that image represents Seaside's past. With 
an aggressive urban renewal project and private in- 
vestment, the town-of about 6,000 residents is on a 
roll. 


MPLETELY renovated Broadway features 
y plotted flower gardens, hand-laid brick 
ulks and cozy benches under hanging plants. 


Unseen are new water lines and storm sewers. 

Streets formerly clogged with traffic have been 
converted to bustling pedestrian malls. A $630,000 ri- 
verfront park sweeps gently down to the mouth of the 
Necanicum River. And a renovated, 1'2-mile board- 
walk along the beach is teeming with couples at sun- 
set. 

“This is just the beginning," said Larry Lehman, 
Seaside's ambitious city manager. "We plan on be- 
coming the premier vacation spot definitely on. the 
Oregon Coast, and hopefully in the whole North- 
west." 

Three shopping malls have opened in the town since 
renewal projects began in 1982. Hotel and motel reve- 
nues have more than doubled from $2.9 million in the 
1981-82 fiscal year to $6.5 million in 1985-86. 

The value of the urban renewal district, assessed at 
$22 million in 1979, has almost tripled to $62 million 


today. ? 


urged in petition to state 


ASTORIA — A petition urging- 
construction of an Astoria highway 
bypass was presented Thursday to 
the Staté Highway Division by 15 
Clatsop County government and 
business groups. 

, The petition was presented to Wil- 
liam Anhorn, High- === 
way Division region- In brief 
al engineer, when he — — — — — 
and representatives of the division’s 
design and environmental sections 
met with Clatsop County govern- 
ment and community leaders at 
Astoria City Hall. 

, Citing the project as “in the best 
interest of the community," the peti- 
tion asked that the state Department 
of Transportation work with local 
governments to advance the con- 
|. ER timetable for the bypass 
ject in its six-year highway devel- 
opment pan. 5 
A highway bypass around Astoria 
has been discussed for nearly 20 


years by Clatsoj unt 

ment and business aor qa way 
to keep trucks out of downtown and 
to curb traffic congestion. East-. 


bound trucks must maneuver 
through two 90-degree turns as they 


enter downtown. 
A recent report by the Highway 
Division stated that it would be prac- X 
tical to have a 5.4-mile route that n 
would include three miles of new 
roadway linking U.S. Highway 30 
near the John Day Bridge and Ore- 
gon Highway 202 just outside the 
city limits. 
State officials note that there has 


been opposition to a bypass from 
VC WA NS ATE SETTES nd 


The Isabella is the second-oldest wreck recorded 
near the river's mouth and the oldest discovered in the 


area, 
The divers deliberately did not remove pieces of the 


The vessel is believed to be one of only two intact 
18th century wooden vessels on the West Coast, said Jim. 
Delgado, the Park Service's acting maritime historian. 
wreck because that would incur a "great responsibility 
to take care of them," Lenihan said. 


the water's surface. 
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The Isabella, which was headed upriver to the trad- 


The wreck was discovered last September when a 
ing post at Fort Vancouver, ran aground and later sank 


"We feel with a high degree of confidence that it is 
fisherman snagged his nets on what he at first thought 
was a tree stump, The Columbia River Maritime Muse- 
um in Astoria called in the divers from Santa Fe, N.M., 
off Cape Disappointment. It rests about 35 feet beneath 


confident shipwreck is 19th century fur trader 
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Sitka fights vandals to save 


Russian Orthodox cemetery 
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By SUE CROSS 
Associated Press 

SITKA — Like most Sitkans, Bob 
Sam says, he spent years without 
thinking about the wooded knoll in 
| the center of town or the scores of 
people buried there. 

A few visitors battled the 
, cemetery's thick brush to put flowers 
| on ancestors’ graves. 

But mostly, they left the place to 
pranksters and teens, who wiggled 
through head-high brambles to top- 
ple tombstones and litter the graves 
with beer cans. 

Then Sam learned that 
homebuilders had unearthed human 
remains and set them aside in a gar- 


S B gz 
! No one knows how many of its Still, there were conflicts between zs 8 ss 
,bage sack. That struck him as followers lie in the cemetery, which Russian and Indian ways, and one of. B aP HE Bo 3 
| disrespect for the dead, and he cam- still is used by church elders. the biggest was over burial. PS Ped d D 
aigned to have them reburied in à “The wooden crosses that once “They (the Tlingits) cremated Ses 22 25 j 
place of honor. marked many graves have decayed, their dead. When they began to be eka BS yas 
In the process, he says, he made à — stones have been misplaced. Some converted, it was difficult for them to Ses UE S HA 
more disturbing discovery. people were buried with trees as bury their dead in the cold earth. To es = El oe g 
Sitka is built on „tP of a their only markers, and no records us, the worst thing to us when we die Bee £ Ss $5g 
Cemetery," Sam says. “Behind the were kept. is to burn in hell. To them, the worst S8 FR 258 
| Pioneers' Home there used to be a lot Sam finds more graves almost thing wasto freeze," Grant said. E 51 5 % E] g & 
of stones. Now the houses are ontop every time he goes to the cemetery, She found news clippings and E ER 52 oes 
of them. I'm at a point where I'm not = three or four times a week. church records of people being go eg ase 
Boing to worry about that, and just — «Every time we clear an area, the buried in full orthodox tradition, then £58 eof Bee 
save this. " numbers go up. At first we thought being dug up and spirited away by RÁÉS 12328 
Vandalism continues in what's left there were 400, then we found 600, thelr relatives. 3 8 AB ES 
of the old cemetery, founded in the Now pm wondering if it's close to After getting one man’s name off a 2 8 ge A E 
mid-1800s by Russian Orthodox 1,000," Sam says. headstone, Grant found out he was a nS 82898 
priests. He asks other members of the Russian Orthodox missionary who g 5 $*58- 
Dozens of restored stones were church to help identify the graveshe had been sent to Killisnoo, near t 8 is A 3 
knocked over and many broken finds. present-day Angoon, around 1900. L3 2 58 5 E 
recently. "It's hard for people to remember, — “A lot of people in 1903 over there ES ge Bee 
But Sam and a small band of sup- put when they saw it all cleared out, were converting to the Salvation Ar- 28 RE 58 
porters are creeping ahead of the 


damage. Paths have been cut, stones 
repaired, and signs posted directing 
tourists to the cemetery. 


“The older people never told the 
younger people what was here. They 
got so into the here and now, into 
education, and there was so much 
change, they didn't respect the old 


ways. One of the old ways was show- ~ 


ing respect for the dead,” he says. 

Like the three or four generations 
of Sam's ancestors, most people 
buried in the cemetery are Tlingit In- 
dians. 

Some are Aleut Indians. They ar- 
rived with the Russian fur-hunters 
who came to Sitka in 1804 and made 
ittheir capital. 

The Russians sold Alaska to 
America in 1867, but their church re- 
mained. 


they started to,” he says. 
As the headstones are revealed, so 
is the history etched on them. 


belonged to the Russian Orthodox 
Church, and during that time period, 
the Russian Orthodox Church was 
kind of resurging and making a big 
comeback in Sitka, 

“Many, many of the natives were 
being converted. There was sort of a 
struggle between the two churches 
(over) who's going to get these peo- 
ple, to bring them to heaven and all 
that.” 


The Presbyterian Church was the 
main contender for souls, Grant said. 

She believes the Russian Orthodox 
priests had an edge because, unlike 
the Presbyterians, they allowed their 
congregation to speak Tlingit and 
held services in the Tlingit village, 


my. So Sitka sent him over there to 
puta stop to that.” 
One of Grant’s biggest challenges 
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Much of it has been deciphered by is matching news stories, recollec- & 2288 eae 
Sam envisions wild flowers in Rhonda Grant, The amateur tions and records to the names on B 2884753 £s 
dlace of the stinging devil's club, geneologist says the cemetery has gravestones. S 8SagÉEZ Be 
junlight in meadows choked with shown her a turn-of-the-century Some Sitkans were known by three 28 EZ8$ 5. si 
\Ider, and firm paths cleared of foot- Sitka wavering between its Russian names, 853238 g a 
‘atehing branches. roots and its new American owners. “They have a Russian name, given 3% o8e 28 A 5 
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By KARIN DOMINELLO 
Los Angeles Daily News. 

OAKRIDGE, Ore. — Scenic is a word used 
often to describe the green, clean state of 
Oregon. But drivers entering the state from. 
California are usually welcomed by In- 
terstate 5 — perhaps the least scenic route in 
all of Oregon. 

There is a picturesque option to reach the 
city of Eugene. Instead of a boring drive, 
take an alternate route — Highway 97 to 
Highway 58. It adds just a couple of hours to 
the trip and makes the journey twice as 
memorable. 

You can leave the I-5 wagon train just out- 

. Side of the town of Mount Shasta, Calif. Six 
miles north is a cute little town with an awful 
little name, Weed, Calif., where you catch 
Highway 97 north. It parallels I-5 for about 
100 miles but is smooth and traffic-free. 

With Mount Shasta in your rear-view mir- 
ror, this is a beautiful drive. Deer often dart 
across this two-lane highway. If you stop the 
car and get out to stretch your legs, you will 
‘be amazed by the silence, only broken by the 
sound of a passing bee. 

Seventy-three miles later and just over the 
Oregon border is Klamath Falls, the last 
major city before Eugene. Klamath Falls 


sits at the base of the huge Klamath Lake, ~ 


but Highway 97 passes through this fair city, 
da 
L] 
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and you might as well too. The good stuff is 
yetto come. 

Stay on 97 until you getto the junction of 58. 
West. Here is the beginning of the “scenic” 
drive. Highway 58, which passes through the 
Deshutes National Forest is tree-lined with 
towering pines and firs. 

Lakes and recreational reservoirs dot the 
100-mile-long road beginning with Odell 
Lake. One of the largest natural lakes in 
Oregon, Odell stretches east from the crest 
of the Cascade range at Willamette Pass. 
Large fir, mountain alder and flowering 
rhododendron line the edge of the lake with 
the surrounding mountains creating the 
skyline. 

Five and a half miles long, 3 miles wide 
and more than 300 feet deep with many bays, 
Odell Lake provides an ideal habitat for 
Kokanee salmon, Mackinaw lake trout and 
native rainbow trout. The spring thaw keeps 
the lake cool but summer warms the water 
to swimming temperatures in July and 
August. 

Odell Lake Lodge is located at the corner 
of the lake. The road is not paved, and this is 
not a luxury resort. It is rustic and is a 
perfect example of how a vacation in the 
Oregon wilderness has a simplicity and 
charm not found in many other places. 

This is a down-home lodge and restaurant 
with rooms to rent and 11 adjoining cabins, 
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most with fireplaces or wood-burning stoves 
that provide heat. A hound dog sleeps out- 
side the entrance. Enter the lodge and you 
immediately smell the fragrant pine walls 
and cozy fireplaces radiating heat. It is 
tempting to just sit in the living area with 
your feet up and settle down with a good 
book. i 

But outside the activities abound. A small. 
marina is open with boats for rent — from $8 
for a rowboat to $35 for a 15 horsepower 
motorboat per day. Also fishing tackle and 
bait are available for a fee. Advice on where 
to find the best fishing area is plentiful and 
free. 


An afternoon 12 to 16 mph wind always 
kicks up on the lake, and windsurfing has 
become popular here too. In winter the 
wooded area is groomed for cross-country 
skiing, and equipment is available for ren- 
tal. 


If you can't stay overnight, you can stop. 
and picnic along Odell Creek or eat at the 
lodge's restaurant that serves hearty soups 
and home-style meals. 

Back on the road heading west, the next 
major stop is Salt Creek Falls. This is a 
must-see and has fairly easy access from 
the highway. Just off the small parking lot is 
the start of a short woodsy trail that leads to 
the top of the falls. The vista point there is 
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fenced, so there is no danger of falling over 
the 286-foot falls. 

Another trail starting from the parking lot 
will lead you on a half-mile trek down, en- 
ding at about the middle of the falls. It is 
dangerous to go off the trail — though some 
crazy souls can’t resist. It’s also wet — the 
spray at the bottom of the falls will soak you 
thoroughly. 


If you don't mind the sound of rushing 
water falling while you try to sleep, consider 
spending a night at the campground at the 
top of the falls. And if camping is your bag, 
this stretch of highway has plenty of 
gorgeous lakeside spots to choose from, 
Every few miles is another campground, 
some with only a few secluded spots and one 
or two outhouses, and others with more 
modern conveniences, like showers and RV 
hookups. 

There are no reservations, and they fill up 
fast on summer weekends, but camping is 
cheap and plentiful at only $4 per night. For 
anglers, water skiers, boaters and swim- 
mers, these clear lakes and cool, shady cam- 
pgrounds are paradise. 

The main town along Highway 58 is 
Oakridge. This quaint village of about 4,000 
is a genuine logging town surrounded ‘by 
forest rivers and lakes. It's a casual, friend- 
ly place where people on the streets will 


oute beats the I-5 drag 


often direct tourists to their favorite hun- 
ting, fishing, camping or hiking spot. They 
are also proud of their tiny, almost never- 
open Oakridge Pioneer Museum, which 
holds historical artifacts from the area. The 
museum is only open Saturdays from 1 to 4- 
p.m. í 
The Oakridge Chamber of Commerce 
wants visitors to get to know their little 
town. A published map highlights all the at- "u 
tractions including the sawmill, post office, - 
grade school, fish hatchery and the - 
Oakridge Sewer Disposal Plant. T 
Oakridge hosted its Judge Waldo Days - 
festival earlier this month, with activities in- į 
cluding golf, barbecues, walks around Lake 
Waldo and hikes up the 8,700-foot Mount Fu- 


For more information on the many 
and facilities along Highway 58, c 
Oakridge Chamber of Commerce, | 
217, Oakridge, Ore. 97463. Also, for reserva- 
tions at Lake Odell Lodge, write P.O Box 72, - 
Crescent Lake, Ore. 97425; or call (503) 433- - 
2540. A 


Home 
on the | 
waves © 


Ever wonder 
where all the 
tourists in 
Oregon get 
those bumper 
stickers? 

. Right here, 
on Highway 101, 
12 miles north 
of Florence, at 
the Sea Lion 
Caves, the 
only mainland 
home for wild 
sea lions. 
The two-acre 
floor of the 
caves is flooded 
throughout 
the year. 
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By KARIN DOMINELLO 


Los Angeles Daily News. 


OAKRIDGE, Ore. — Scenic is a word used 


often to describe the green, clean state of 


Oregon. But drivers entering the state from 
California are usually welcomed by In- 


. terstate 5 — perhaps the least scenic route in 


allof Oregon. 

There is a picturesque option to reach the 

city of Eugene. Instead of a boring drive, 
take an alternate route — Highway 97 to 
Highway 58. It adds just a couple of hours to 
the trip and makes the journey twice as 
memorable. 
. Youcan leave the I-5 wagon train just out- 
side of the town of Mount Shasta, Calif. Six 
miles north is a cute little town with an awful 
little name, Weed, Calif., where you catch 
Highway 97 north. It parallels I-5 for about 
100 miles but is smooth and traffic-free. 

With Mount Shasta in your rear-view mir- 
ror, this is a beautiful drive. Deer often dart 
across this two-lane highway. If you stop the 
«car and get out to stretch your legs, you will 
‘be amazed by the silence, only broken by the 
sound of a passing bee. 

__ Seventy-three miles later and just over the 
Oregon border is Klamath Falls, the last 
major city before Eugene. Klamath Falls 


sits at the base of the huge Klamath Lake, - 


but Highway 97 passes through this fair city, 
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and you might as well too. The good stuff is 
yet to come. 

Stay on 97 until you get to the junction of 58. 
West. Here is the beginning of the “scenic” 
drive. Highway 58, which passes through the 
Deshutes National Forest is tree-lined with 
towering pines and firs. 

Lakes and recreational reseryoirs dot the 
100-mile-long road beginning with Odell 
Lake. One of the largest natural lakes in 
Oregon, Odell stretches east from the crest 
of the Cascade range at Willamette Pass. 
Large fir, mountain alder and flowering 
rhododendron line the edge of the lake with 
the surrounding mountains creating the 
skyline. 

Five and a half miles long, 3 miles wide 
and more than 300 feet deep with many bays, 
Odell Lake provides an ideal habitat for 
Kokanee salmon, Mackinaw lake trout and 
native rainbow trout. The spring thaw keeps 
the lake cool but summer warms the water 
to swimming temperatures in July and 
August. 

Odell Lake Lodge is located at the corner 
of the lake. The road is not paved, and this is 
not a luxury resort. It is rustic and is a 
perfect example of how a vacation in the 
Oregon wilderness has a simplicity and 
charm not found in many other places. 

‘This is a down-home lodge and restaurant 
with rooms to rent and 11 adjoining cabins, 
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most with fireplaces or wood-burning stoves 
that provide heat. A hound dog sleeps out- 
side the entrance. Enter the lodge and you 
immediately smell the fragrant pine walls 
and cozy fireplaces radiating heat. It is 
tempting to just sit in the living area with 
ttle down with a good 


But outside the activities abound. A small. 


marina is open with boats for rent — from $8 
for a rowboat to $35 for a 15 horsepower 
motorboat per day. Also fishing tackle and 
bait are available for a fee. Advice on where 
to find the best fishing area is plentiful and 
free. | 


An afternoon 12 to 16 mph wind always 
kicks up on the lake, and windsurfing has 
become popular here too. In winter the 
wooded area is groomed for cross-country 
skiing, and equipment is available for ren- 
tal. 


If you can't stay overnight, you can stop 
and picnic along Odell Creek or eat at the 
lodge’s restaurant that serves hearty soups 
and home-style m 

Back on the road heading west, the next 
major stop is Salt Creek Falls. This is a 
must-see and has fairly easy access from 
the highway. Just off the small parking lot is 
the start of a short woodsy trail that leads to 
the top of the falls. The vista point there is 
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fenced, so there is no danger of falling over 
the 286-foot falls. 

Another trail starting from the parking lot 
will lead you on a half-mile trek down, en- 
ding at about the middle of the falls. It is 
dangerous to go off the trail — though some 
crazy souls can't resist. It's also wet — the 
spray at the bottom of the falls will soak you 
thoroughly. 


If you don't mind the sound of rushing 
water falling while you try to sleep, consider 
spending a night at the campground at the 
top of the falls. And if camping is your bag, 
this stretch of highway has plenty of 
gorgeous lakeside spots to choose from. 
Every few miles is another campground, 
some with only a few secluded spots and one 
or two outhouses, and others with more 
modern conveniences, like showers and RV 
hookups. 

There are no reservations, and they fill up 
fast on summer weekends, but camping is 
cheap and plentiful at only $4 per night. For 
anglers, water skiers, boaters and swim- 
mers, these clear lakes and cool, shady cam- 
pgrounds are paradise. 

The main town along Highway 58 is 
Oakridge. This quaint village of about 4,000 
is a genuine logging town surrounded by 
forest rivers and lakes, It's a casual, friend- 
ly place where people on the streets will 
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often direct tourists to their favorite hun- 
ting, fishing, camping or hiking spot. They 
are also proud of their tiny, almost never- 
open Oakridge Pioneer Museum, which 
holds historical artifacts from the area, The 
museum is only open Saturdays from 1 to 4 
p.m. 

The Oakridge Chamber of Commerce 
wants visitors to get to know their little 
town. A published map highlights all the at- 
tractions including the sawmill, post office, 
grade school, fish hatchery and the 
Oakridge Sewer Disposal Plant. 

Oakridge hosted its Judge Waldo Days 
festival earlier this month, with activities in- 
cluding golf, barbecues, walks around Lake 
Waldo and hikes up the 8,700-foot Mount Fu- 


Ji. 

In less than an hour, Highway 58 comes to 
an end, and you will be back with. the other 
bored drivers heading north on I-5. But, 
unlike them, you will be more refreshed 
from the frequent stops and have a lot more — 
pictures in your camera. 

For more information on the many lakes . 
and facilities along Highway 58, contact the 
Oakridge Chamber of Commerce, P.O. Box 
217, Oakridge, Ore. 97463. Also, for reserva- 
tions at Lake Odell Lodge, write P.O Box 72, 
Crescent Lake, Ore. 97425; or call (503) 433- 
2540. 
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Hot springs found deep inside Crater Lake 


CRATER LA NATIONAL 
PARK, Ore. (UPI) — Scientists 
using a diving robot say they be- 
lieve they have found a hot 
springs at the bottom of Crater 
Lake, a discovery that could mean 
an end to geothermal drilling 
around the nation’s deepest lake. 

Although the videotape be- 
lieved to show the hydrothermal 
vent was to be studied overnight 
and released today, the chief 
ranger of Crater Lake National 
Park said Tuesday that a 
statement released by the scien- 
tific team shows ".. there's no 
doubt in the world” about the 
discovery. 

The vent was spotted by a cam- 
era in a tiny unmanned diving 
craft probing the depths of Crater 
Lake in a four-day exploration by 
Oregon State University scientists 
that began Monday, said ranger 
Peter Thompson. 

Scientists have been gathering 
evidence for four years that in- 
dicates there are hydrothermal 
vents on the floor of the 1,932-foot- 
deep lake. If they are there, it 
could mean a permanent halt to 
geothermal drilling around the 
lake. , 

"We're quite certain there are 
hot springs," Robert Collier, an 
Oregon State oceanography pro- 
fessor, said Monday as the small 
remote-controlled “Watchdog” 
made its first test dive. 

The search for hot springs on 
the lake's bottom resulted from a 


10-year research program that 
‘Congress ordered to determine if 
arecent reduction in the clarity of 
the southwest Oregon lake is a 
natura! occurrence or the result 
of man's influence on the environ- 
ment. 

The exploration has taken on 
added significance because of 
geothermal drilling activities 
along the east and southeast 
boundary of Crater Lake National 
Park. 

Andy Kerr of the Oregon Natu- 
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Kerr said the possibility that 
drilling for geothermal energy 
could upset the natural balance of 
Crater Lake is not worth the risk, 
“just so Cal Energy can heat a few 
more swimming pools in Southern 
California.” 

Cal Energy stopped drilling 
last October but wants permission 
to start again and go deeper, but 
environmentalista and National 
Park Service fear the lake’s 
geothermal system could be 
jeopardized. 

Crater Lake lies in the hole 
created when a volcano erupted 
about 6,800 years ago with more 
than 40 times the explosive force 
of the Mount St. Helen’s eruption 
of 1980. v 


Now best 
time to see 


‘North Coast 


By Margo Bartlett Pesek 


regon's rugged coastline 

draws acclaim for its spec- 
tacular scenery. Wild, precipitous 
and often fog-shrouded, the 
North Coast offers calendar 
views at every bend — when the 
weather allows. Natives know 
that August and September have 
the best weather of the year — 
and smart visitors will keep that 
in mind when planning a trip to 
the Oregon coast. 

"The North Coast of Oregon is 
loosely defined as that portion. 
from the vicinity of Tillamook 
Bay north to Astoria on the Co- 
lumbia River, Atong-that section 
of coast are picturesque villages, 
quiet pastureland grazed by dairy 
herds, and dark, steep cliffs ris- 
ing sheer from the ocean, topped 
with lofty trees of the coastal 
rain forest. 

Since the northern Oregon 
coast lies some 1,100 miles from. 
Las Vegas, it is a trip you'll want 


i 
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to plan carefully. Allow yourself 
the better part of three days driv- 
ing time to get there. If you fly to 
Portland, plan to rent a car for 
the 70-90 miles to points along 
the coast. Coastal US 101 is the 
scenic route by which to tour 
along the ocean. Good secondary 
roads from Portland will take 
you to the coast either through 
the Coastal Range or along the 
Columbia to Astoria. 

Astoria's history dates from 
the early days of discovery along 
the Oregon coast. Founded in 
1811, just six years after Lewis 
and Clark wintered nearby, As- 
toria was the first permanent 
American settlement on the Pa- 
cifie Coast. Its long history has 
been tied to furs, fish and timber. 
It still serves as a port for ocean 
vessels taking regional products 
to foreign markets. 

While in Astoria, be sure to 
visit the Columbia River Mari- 
time Museum and the lightship 
“Columbia” for a review of the 
region's ‘colorful involvement 
with the sea and the men and 
ships which sail upon it. Also, 
plan to see the 1883 Victorian 
mansion built by sailing master 
captain George Flavel, which 
now houses a fine historical mu- 
seum, For-lunch, stop in at the 

Please see TRIP/2BB 


town catering to Oregon visitors 
with many fine shops, restaurants. 
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Particularly noteworthy is Can- 
non Beach, with its famóus rock 
formations and its charming shops 
along the main street. Also, be sure 
to stop at the Tillamook cheese 
| factory to see how he famous 
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cheddar is made and to 
gift shop which features 
made in Oregon. It is a ; 
to pick up edible rememl 
your visit to Oregon's 

scenic and historic Nort} 


Hot springs found deep inside Crater Lake 


| 

| CRATER A NATIONAL 
PARK, Ore. (UPI) — Scientists 
using a diving robot say they be- 
lieve they have found a hot 
springs at the bottom of Crater 
Lake, a discovery that could mean 
an end to geothermal drilling 
around the nation's deepest lake. 

Although the videotape be- 
lieved to show the hydrothermal 
vent was to be studied overnight 
and released today, the chief 
ranger of Crater Lake National 
Park said Tuesday that a 
statement released by the scien- 
tific team shows “.. there's no 
doubt in the world" about the 
discovery. 

The vent was spotted by a cam- 
era in a tiny unmanned diving 

-craft probing the depths of Crater 
Lake in a four-day exploration by 
Oregon State University scientists 
that began Monday, said ranger 
Peter Thompson. 

Scientists have been gathering 
evidence for four years that in- 
dicates there are hydrothermal 
vents on the floor of the 1,932-foot- 
deep lake. If they are there, it 
could mean à permanent halt to 
geothermal drilling around the 
lake. , 

“We're quite certain there are 
hot springs,” Robert Collier, an 
Oregon State oceanography pro- 
fessor, said Monday as the small 
remote-controlled “Watchdog” 
made its first test dive. 

The search for hot springs on 
the lake's bottom resulted from a 


10-year research program that 
‘Congress ordered to determine if 
arecent reduction in the clarity of 
the southwest Oregon lake is a 
natural occurrence or the result 
of man’s influence on the environ- 
ment. 

The exploration has taken on 
added significance because of 
geothermal drilling activities 
along the east and southeast 
boundary of Crater Lake National 
Park. 

Andy Kerr of the Oregon Natu- 
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Now best 
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, By Margo Bartlett Pesek 


regon's rugged coastline 

draws acclaim for its spec- 
tacular scenery. Wild, precipitous 
and often fog-shrouded, the 
North Coast offers calendar 
views at every bend — when the 
weather allows. Natives know 
that August and September have 
the best weather of the year — 
and smart visitors will keep that 
in mind when planning a trip to 
the Oregon coast. 

The North Coast of Oregon is 
loosely defined as that portion 
from the vicinity of Tillamook 
Bay north to Astoria on the Co- 
lumbia River. Atong-that section 
of coast are picturesque villages, 
quiet pastureland grazed by dairy 
herds, and dark, steep cliffs ris- 
ing sheer from the ocean, topped 
with lofty trees of the coastal 
rain forest. 

Since the northern Oregon 

| coast lies some 1,100 miles from 
, Las Vegas, it is a trip you'll want 
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‘and tunnels. The fort was fired on 
-in 1942 by a Japanese submarine, 


Kerr said the possibility that 
drilling for geothermal energy 
could upset the natural balance of 
Crater Lake is not worth the risk, 
"just so Cal Energy can heat a few 
more swimming pools in Southern 
California." 

Cal Energy stopped drilling 
last October but wants permission 
to start again and go deeper, but 
environmentalista and National 
Park Service fear the lake's 
geothermal system could be 
jeopardized. 

Crater Lake lies in the hole 
created when a volcano erupted 
about 6,800 years ago with more 
than 40 times the explosive force 
of the Mount St. Helen's eruption 
of 1980. al 


to plan carefully. Allow yourself 
the better part of three days driv- 
ing time to get there. If you fly to 
Portland, plan to rent a car for 
the 70-90 miles to points along 
the coast. Coastal US 101 is the 
scenic route by which to tour 
along the ocean. Good secondary 
roads from Portland will take 
you to the coast either through 
the Coastal Range or along the 
Columbia to Astoria. 

Astoria’s history dates from 
the early days of discovery along 
the Oregon coast. Founded in 
1811, just six years after Lewis 
and Clark wintered nearby, As- 
toria was the first permanent 
American settlement on the Pa- 
cific Coast. Its long history has 
been tied to furs, fish and timber, 
It still serves as a port for ocean 
vessels taking regional products 
to foreign markets, 

While in Astoria, be sure to 
visit the Columbia River Mari- 
time Museum and the lightship 
“Columbia” for a review of the 
region’s colorful involvement 
with the sea and the men and 
ships which sail upon it. Also, 
plan to see the 1883 Victorian 
mansion built by sailing master 
captain George Flavel, which 
now houses a fine historical mu- 
seum. For lunch, stop in at the 
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|' . the only mainland target hit by) 


. enemy fire in World War II. 
| |. dust 20 miles south of Astoria is 


7 ide, a rapidly-growing resort 
town catering to Oregon visitors 
with many fine shops, restaurants. | 
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Particularly nol y is Can- 
non Beach, with its famóus rock 
formations and its. charming shops 
along the main street. Also, be sure 
to stop at the Tillamook cheese 
factory to see hay the: famous 


cheddar is L and to visit the 
gift shop which features products 


made in Oregon. It is a good place 
to pick up edible remembrances of 
your visit to Oregon's beautiful, 
scenic and historic North Coast. 
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CRATER 1 NATIONAL 
PARK, Ore. (UPI) — Scientists 
using a diving robot say they be- 
lieve they have found a hot 
springs at the bottom of Crater 
Lake, a discovery that could mean 
an end to geothermal drilling 
around the nation's deepest lake. 

Although the videotape be- 
lieved to show the hydrothermal 
vent was to be studied overnight 
and released today, the chief 
ranger of Crater Lake National 
Park said Tuesday that a 
statement released by the scien- 
tific team shows “.. there's no 
doubt in the world” about the 
discovery. 

The vent was spotted by a cam- 


era in a tiny unmanned diving | 


craft probing the depths of Crater 
Lake in a four-day exploration by 
Oregon State University scientists 
that began Monday, said ranger 
Peter Thompson. 

Scientists have been gathering 
evidence for four years that in- 
dicates there are hydrothermal 
vents on the floor of the 1,932-foot- 
deep lake. If they are there, it 
could mean a permanent halt to 
geothermal drilling around the 
lake. , 

"We're quite certain there are 
hot springs," Robert Collier, an 
Oregon State oceanography pro- 
fessor, said Monday as the small 
remote-controlled “Watchdog” 
made its first test dive. 

The search for hot springs on 
the lake's bottom resulted from a 
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— — with many fine shops, restaurants, ! 


“Seaside, a rapidly-growing resort 


“From 1BB 


- Danish eatery “Little Denmark" 


for authentic Scandinavian fare, 
“just a sampling of one of many 
‘ethnic groups which settled in the 
< region. 
Across a causeway over Young's 
Bay is reconstructed Fort Clatsop, 
‘ithe spot where Lewis and Clark 
- and their party of adventurers win- 
‘tered in 1805 before starting their 


- :€ontinental journey back to report 


:to President Jefferson on their 
‘findings. A national monument, 
‘Fort Clatsop outlines the impor- 
stance of the Lewis and Clark ex- 
;plorations to the future of the in- 
"fant United States. Visitors get a 
"glimpse of what life was like then 
sand how things were done through 
-demonstrations of pioneer and 
“frontier skills. 

` Just beyond Fort Clatsop, turn 
off US 101 to visit-Fort Stevens 
State Park, Oregon's largest state 
park. Contained within its sprawl- 
ing acreage is Fort Stevens, built in 
1864 to guard the entrance to the 
Columbia River; the wreck of the 
"Peter Iredale"; lovely Coffinbury 
Lake; a large campground; a fine 
small military museum; and addi- 
tional batteries, gun emplacements 
and tunnels. The fort was fired on 
in 1942 by a Japanese submarine, 
the only mainland target hit by| 
eriemy fire in World War II. 

- Just 20 miles south of Astoria is 


town catering to Oregon visitors 
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motels and other amenities, Sea- 
side's beachside Prom skirts water- 
front homes and hotels with views 
out over the long expanses of white 
sands to the ocean and the high 
Promontory known as Tillamook | 
Head. It is the kind of town wh^.h 
invites strolling or biking an& iĉ- 
nics around a blazing beach bor tre | 
at night. 


Other North Coast towed Wen 
invite exploration include Cannon 
Beach, Nehalem, Garibaldi, and 
Bay City. The coast between these 
towns is dotted with parks, state 
beaches and points of interest. You 
can stop at them all if you allow | 
yourself enough time. It is really 
best to choose some spot you like 
Seaside, get a room for a few days 
and explore at your leisure along 
the coast and inland. | 


Particularly’ note’ y is Can- 
non Beach, with its famóus rock 
formations and its charming shops 
along the main street: Also, be sure 
to stop at the Tillamook cheese 
factory to see how the famous 


y 


cheddar is made and to visit the 
gift shop which features products 
made in Oregon. It is a good place 
to pick up edible remembrances of 
your visit to Oregon's beautiful, 
scenic and historic North Coast. 
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Portland, OR 
(Multnomah Co.) 
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Today 
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Astoria supports bypass b 

ASTORIA— Petitions urging the re hale 
plans for a bypass around the city and signed by 
15 major Astoria organizations have been pre- 
sented to state Highway Division officials. 

The highway bypass, aimed at diverting truck 
traffic and reducing downtown congestion, his- 
torically has been opposed by downtown in- 
terests. 

The petition requests the project receive high 
ane in the six-year department development 

lan. 

Included among supporters of the plan art 
Chamber of Commerce's board of Em 
economic development committee and the Astor- 
ia Downtown Development Association, 

The route proposed for the bypass would re- 
quire construction of three miles of new roadway 
linking U.S. Highway 30 with state Highway 202. 


The Oregon coast is 400 miles of sp. 
10 provide plenty of opportunities for taking pictures. 
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OREGON COAST 


The Oregon Coast is almost 400 miles of 
one of America's most spectacular and 
public shorelines. There are rocky reefs, 
coves and beaches, including 36 state 
parks (free admission) and 21 white-water . 
streams. In the middle of the coast is a 50> 
mile patch of golden sand dunes — the 
Oregon Dunes National Recreation Area. 

In the 1960s, Oregon set aside almost all 
of its beaches as public. domain and the 


| 
visit. Most of it is a lush green forest, but it 
has tall inland mountains as well — with 
Mt. Hood reaching over 11,000 feet above 
sea level. Just behind most of the Oregon 
coast itself is a 4,000 foot mountain range, 
cut westward by the 12 Streams. 

Gasoline is a lot cheaper since the tax 
on gas is less. Also, nowhere in Oregon do 
you have to pump your own gas — the 
attendants do it all for you. 


ectacular scenery. This section north of the town of Florence is near sea lion caves. Dozens of viewpoints along the way 
Cities along the route include Astoria, founded next to the Columbia River by 19th-century traders. 


Highway 30 along the Columbia River to 
Astoria and then head south down Highway 
101. 

Four days round-trip is probably the least 
amount of time from Utah that a coastline 
trip could take, but seeing major sights 
located along the way will easily make the 
trip last a week or longer. (It's about 750 
miles from Salt Lake to the southern 
Oregon coast.) 
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sented to state Highway Division officials. 

The highway bypass, aimed at diverting truck 
traffic and reducing downtown congestion, his- 
torically has been opposed by downtown in- 
terests. 

The petition requests the project receive high 
prany in the six-year department development 
plan. 

Included among supporters of the plan are th: 
Chamber of Commerce's board of directors and 
economic development committee and the Astor- 
ia Downtown Development Association. 

The route proposed for the bypass would re- 
quire construction of three miles of new roadway 
linking U.S. Highway 30 with state Highway 202. 


The Oregon coast is 400 miles of spectacular scenery. This section north of the town of Flor 
provide plenty of opportunities for taking pictures. Cities along the route include Astoria, 
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The Oregon Coast is almost 400 miles of 
one of America's most spectacular and 
public shorelines. There are rocky reefs, 
coves and beaches, including 36 state 
parks (free admission) and 21 white-water | 
streams. In the middle of the coast is a 50> 
mile patch of golden sand dunes —- the 
Oregon Dunes National Recreation Area. 

In the 1960s, Oregon set aside almost all 
of its beaches as public domain and the 
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coast itself is synonymous with U.S. 
Highway 101, (nicknamed ‘1-0-1 -derful 
highway to adventure and fun") the only 
road you need to remember in a trip along 
this coast. Indeed, Oregon's basic travel 
slogan is: “You're more than Welcome." 

The shoreline extends north from the tip 
of the Redwood National Forest in 
Northern California to Astoria, where 19th- 
century traders established their 
strongholds and where the mighty 
Golumbia River (second only in size to the 
Mississippi in the U.S.) dumps into the 
Pacific Ocean. 

Oregon is an extremely pleasant state to 


visit. Most of it is a lush green forest, but it 
has tall inland mountains as well — with 
Mt. Hood reaching over 11,000 feet above 
sea level. Just behind most of the Oregon 
coast itself is a 4,000 foot mountain range, 
cut westward by the 12 streams. 

Gasoline is a lot cheaper since the tax 
on gas is less. Also, nowhere in Oregon do 
you have to pump your own gas — the 
attendants do it all for you. 


ence is near sea lion caves. D 
founded next to the Columbia River by 19th-century traders. 


lozens of viewpoints along the way 


Highway 30 along the Columbia River to 
Astoria and then head south down Highway 
101. 

Four days round-trip is probably the least 
amount of time from Utah that a coastline 
trip could take, but seeing major sights 
located along the way will easily make the 
trip last a week or longer. (It's about 750 
miles from Salt Lake to the southern 
Oregon coast.) 


OASI 


Summer temperatures along the beach 
stay in the 60-70 range and it's quite windy 
most of the time, with some early fog. Rain 
is common, so an umbrella and proper rain 
gear are always a necessity. Snow is a 
rarity along the coast. 

About 175,000 people live in the five 
coastal counties and tourism is the 
mainstay of the economy. People are 
friendly, courteous and ready to help 
tourists have fun. 

The two major ways to travel the Oregon 
coast are: 1. Go north past Crescent City, 
Calif. along Highway 101 in Oregon; 2. Go 
north, then west from Portland along 


Here are some brief highlights of major 
tourist attractions, listed as they appear on 
U.S. Highway 101, going from the south to 
the north. 

€ FROM THE BORDER TO GOLD 
BEACH: Several dozen viewpoints, 
including several with spectacular coves, 
cliffs and headlands. All viewpoints are 
clearly marked by turnoff signs and 
although few have names, they are worth 
the stop. Trails lead down to the coves. 

GOLD BEACH: Has a small mall, 
several gift shops, an excellent beach front 
and some good seafood restaurants. 
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Astoria supports bypass p 7 

ASTORIA— Petitions urging the revision fof 
plans for a bypass around the city and signed by 
15 major Astoria organizations have been pre- 
sented to state Highway Division officials. 

The highway bypass, aimed at diverting truck 
traffic and reducing downtown congestion, his- 
torically has been opposed by downtown in- 
terests. 

The petition requests the project receive high 
priority in the six-year department development 

lan. 
] Included among supporters of the plan are the 
Chamber of Commerce's board of directors and 
economic development committee and the Astor- 
ia Downtown Development Association. 

The route proposed for the bypass would re- 
quire construction of three miles of new roadway 
linking U.S. Highway 30 with state Highway 202. 
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The Oregon Coast south of Gold Beach is ideal for someone seeking solitude, above. 


COAST 


Continued from T1 


(The Best Western Motel here is 
owned by a.Provo Company.) 

@ROGUE RIVER offers 64 or 
104-mile (half-day or all-day) jet 
boat rides from Gold Beach. Two 
companies operate trips from May 1- 
Oct. 31. Very tame, family oriented 
river trip with a lot of wildlife to see. 
Cost is about $22.50 a person. It gets 
warmer as' you go inland. Jackets 
and blankets are supplied. Call 503- 
247-4571 for more information: 

* PREHISTORIC GARDENS, 
south of Port Orford. Life-size dino- 
saur replicas set in Oregon's rainfor- 


est. Open all year. 

9 CAPE BLANCO is the western- 
most point on the Oregon shoreline 
where a grassy terrace’ drops 200- 
feet to the ocean: ! 

@ WEST COAST GAME PARK, 
seven miles south of Bandon, has 400 
exotic animals; a petting zoo and 
walk-through safari. Open year 
round. (Tigers, lions, some cubs, ete.) 

* BANDON, a nice coastal city, is 
billed as the "storm-watching capital 
of the world." 

* COOS BAY — the world's larg- 


_ est'exporter of timber products and 


one of the coast's largest cities. 

* OREGON DUNES is located be- 
twéen Coos Bay and Florence. It has 
many. picnic’ facilities. and 
viewpoints. ne 


*SEA LION CAVES, 11 miles 
north of Florence, has a 300-foot ele- 
vator to the caves and a gift shop up 
above. It also offers some spectacu- 
lar views of the Pacfic Ocean and of a 
lighthouse to the north. Open all 
year. 

© NEWPORT — (two-hour drive 
from Portland) brags there's more to 
do here than anywhere else along the 
Oregon coast. Has a long main street 
with an ‘Old Town’ bayfront. More 
gift-shops and restaurants are locat- 
ed-here than any other coastal city. 

` @ CHEESE FACTORY, the west’s 
largest, is in Tillamook. It’s open 8-6 
with free admission, gifts and con- 
cessions (Highway 101 cuts far in- 
land in this area). 
; @SEASIDE: - probably the spot 
where the Lewis and Clark trail end- 


ed. It has a large aquarium with 
trained seals and live deep sea crea- 
tures. It has a good beach, many ho- 
tels and a Jarge gift shop area. 


© ASTORIA at the mouth of Co- 


lumbia has the Columbia River Mar- 
time Museum and some century-old 
Victorian homes. This site of the first 
permanent settlement in Oregon. 


Astoria officials 
to visit sister city 
By The Associated Press 77 7 


ASTORIA — Astoria Mayor Edith 
Henningsgaard will visit Walldorf, 
West Germany, in June to help cele- 
brate the 25th anniversary of the two 
communities’ sister-city relationship. 


Henningsgaard and Jean Anderson, 
chairwoman of the Astoria-Walldorf 
sister City committee, will represent 
Astoria at the anniversary party in 


Walldorf on June 18-19. PA S3r1ddn's ANY S32IA33S 
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[STAR SIGNS mE 


SUNDAY, SEPTEMBER 13 
By SYDNEY OMARR 


SINCE YOU ASKED ME: Jack 
Dempsey, legendary Cancer heavy- 
weight champion, was "true to his 
sign." Another Cancer native who 
typifies his zodiacal characteristics 
is actor Sylvester Stallone. Many 
born under this sign accumulate 
wealth, are drawn to history and 
antiques, perceive picture in its. 
entirety. Cancer women would rath- 
er be complimented on their beauty, 
but many receive kudos because of 
their culinary skills. Cancer people 
know how to deal with the public 
and have success appealing to 
women. 


ARIES (March 21-April 19): What 
had been "left over" will now be put 
to good use. Focus on social gather- 
ing, decisions affecting holidays. Be 
flexible, make intelligent conces- 
sions. Gemini, Sagittarius in pic- 
ture. 


TAURUS (April 20-May 20): You 
learn more about basic values, you 
receive gift and money. picture is 
brighter than originally anticipated. 
What had been lost will be recov- 
ered. Cycle continues high; judg- 
ment is on target. 


GEMINI (May 21-June 20): Moon 
in your sign accents initiative, per- 
sonality, opportunity to communi- 
cate "true feelings." You'll be at 
right place at crucial moment. Indi- 
vidual who was indifferent will now 


"say, “I adore you!” 


CANCER (June 21-July 22): Many 
of your “best qualities” surge to 
forefront. Domestic adjustment 
proves successful, could affect resi- 
dence or marital status. Boost 
morale of one confined to home, 
hospital. Libra in picture. 


By BARBARA BROTMAN 
Chicago Tribune News Service 


CHICAGO — What is it about 
dinosaurs? Prehistoric reptiles, suc- 
cessful marketing craze — they’ve 
got it all. 

The extinct lizards enjoy the tra- 
ditional adulation of children. In 
recent years, they also have become 
extremely popular among adults. 

There are dinosaur T-shirts, dino- 
saur earrings and greeting cards 
depicting dinosaurs drinking bever- 
ages decorated with little umbrellas. 

The dinosaur concept has legs. No 
agent in his right mind would let the 
beasts become extinct today. 


- "I've got snakes, blow-up snakes, 
but nothing sells like a dinosaur,” 
said John Augustine. owner of Rock- 
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LEO (July 23-Aug. 22): Define 
terms, perfect techniques, strive to 
be rid of unnecessary expenses. Fo- 
cus on friends, hopes, wishes, ability 
to turn in outstanding performance. 
Many answers will be provided “in 
secret." 


VIRGO (Aug. 23-Sept. 22): Good 
lunar aspect coincides with travel, 
communication, publishing. Pres- 
sure of deadline is featured. Rela- 
tionship intensifies, requires more 


"The gift shop is heavy into dino- 
saurabilia. One can buy dinosaur 
notebooks, dinosaur erasers, stuffed 
dinosaurs, inflatable dinosaurs, 
expanding sponge dinosaurs, dino- 
saur rubber stamps, dinosaur stick- 
ers, dinosaur pencil sharpeners, pre- 
historic mammal coloring books and 
dinosaur refrigerator magnets. 

The shop was sold out of wood 
tyrannosaurus rex construction 
kits, a suggestion that the king of the 
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According to the Star 
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read words corresponding to 
of your Zodiac birth sign. 
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native pli 


for 
was told to 
lain wooden 
camp) while 


bring one's own 
meus table (rather like summer 


Sous ON table, and washed up at a 
standing where one lives, where 

from; for it is a form of comparison between. 
the unknown and the known, the far and the 
near, the romantic and the real. To leave this 
area for a spell, whether as an actual vaca- 
tioner or an armchair traveler, is to appreciate 
anew its peculiar equilibrium as a calm place 

at the end of a long trail, as a cosmopolitan 
village turned both outward and inward. Our 
culture was originally built by restless voy- 
agers, just as Cape Cod's was, To take long 
voyages is to recognize afresh the pull of the. 
harbor. 

Then, too, Americans have long been am- 

bivalent about travel. The Ishmael side of our 
culture has relished the open road, the voyage 
out, the thrill of displacement. But there is 
another side, the homesick side. “Men run 
away to other countries,’ scowled Emerson in. 
1860, “because they are not good in their 
own....For the most part, only the light 
characters travel.” The literary critic Morton 
Dauwen Zabel, noting the American uneasi- 
ness about travel and expatriation, observes 
that this nation “has never freed itself of the 
sense of guilt apparently rooted in a society 
which originated in deracination and grew into 
its modern dimensions through incessant 
migration and restlessness.” 

For some of these reasons, it has always 
seemed to me that a peculiar homecoming 
mood floats in the air out here each Septem- 

r. Friends see one another and ask, “Where'd 
you go?” The subtext is what did you learn 
about life back here and aren’t you glad to be 
back? One friend spent some time in Paris— 
and was so exhilarated by all the things he 
learned that could be done to make Seattle 
a greater city that he almost declared his can- 
didacy for mayor upon landing at Sea-Tac. It 
is an odd sort of travel, a marvelous tribute 
to this region, that makes one fonder of home. 
Thomas Jefferson, another member of the 
travel-wary camp, warned that travelers 

“gather knowledge which they may apply use- 

fully for their country; but they are subject 

ever after to recollections mixed with regret; 
their affections are weakened by being extend- 
ed over more objects; and they learn new hab- 
its which cannot be gratified when they return 
home.” Not out here! It is more likely that the 

Seattleite who encounters the pleasures of the 

Italian coffee bar will open a dozen of them 

before the year is out. 

I used to think that we would lose all this 
lovely remoteness, just as the Cape has, as the 
Californians rolled up here past Ashland and 
Eugene and Newport, inexorably on to Bell- 
ingham. But in the years of traveling around 
the Northwest on business and for The Best 
Places, it has been a curious fact how steady 
we hold. A discovery like the Ship Inn in 

Astoria remains the best place to eat in that 
slumbering town; no one has figured out how 
to cook a better meal in Wenatchee than the 
Windmill, where the only change in that mar- 
velous steakhouse is that they no longer chill 
the red wine. 

Such are the peculiar tides in this country: 
the rooted East now seems all torn up by prog- 
ress, while the boosterish Northwest seems 
settled in its beauty, bound into nature’s slower 
rhythms. It is one of the things one hadn’t 
noticed, until travel brought an obvious fact 
into focus. = 

September 16-September 22, 1987 
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Homecoming reflections 


gama, raku-fired m 


Reception 
(764-2371) 


Lawrence Gallery: 
by LeRoy Setziol; weavings, 


‘Sculpture by 
6 p.m. Sat, 


Michael Sı 


Giusti. Reception 24 pm. 


2-4 p.m. Sat; 
(994-5391) 


US. 101, ( 
MARYHILL 


lence 
11. (267-3901) 
FOREST GROVE 
scapes by Mary 
f panica by Gi 
rough Oct. 28, 
3703) Ee 


— Salishan Lodge: ana- 
j- ks by Lilian Pitt. 
4:30 p.m. Sat, through Oct, 22. 


Wood carvings 
paper cutting 


y Monica Setziol, 
Daily through Oct, 4. 


ichlieting: ci 


MUSEUM OF ART — Art on the 


Label: exhibition of original 

graphics from 
Pacific Northwe 
pp ‘est Wineries, Opening/recep- 


tars, Icons 


| Fri. through Nov. 15. 


Renshaw Gallery: "AJ 
& Other Images" by Art- Wright. 


Daily through Oct. 5, 
MT. ANGEL — Abbey Library: watercol. 
Grant Saylor, Daily through Sept. 30 Sy 


Benedict, (845-33 


ton Count 
6230) D 


SALEM — AN. Bush 


Wrightson, Tue.-Sun. th; 


17) 


Gallery: ceramics. 
paintings by Virginia. 
through Oct, 11, Ben- 
Museum, 1101 Main St. (929- | 


Gallery: Bush Family 
t. 27. 


photos. Tue.-Sun. through Sept 


Dewit. Through 


Recent work by Deb 
Sept. 27. Salem Art SA 


ciation, 600 Mission St. S.E. (581-2228) 


‘SEATTLE 


— Seattle Art 


Prints by 


Museum: 
= contemporary West German artist. "Desirs 
tor Life" Pictures from Berlin exhibit contin, 
-— ues Tue.Sun. through Oct. 4. Admission $2 
general; children, senior citizens $1. Pavil 
jon at Seattle Center, (625-8925) 


Gallery and Glasha 
Pottery: BER exhibit by Scott Kore 
$i 


YACHATS — 
by Phillip Sct 
through Oct. 
3988) 


Deadline to 
days before 


Kenyon, Caro- 
Daily through 


Galerie de Chevrier: paintings 
huster, Reception 2-5 p.m. Sat. 
6. 430 Highway 101 North. (547- 


submit items is Wed., nine 
Publication. Address no- 


tices to Museums and Galleries, The 


land 97201, 


1320 $.W. Broadway, Port- 
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paradox here. The less the 
Mm the better a state 
r ter seeing the wall-to- 

m of ice cream stands along the Cane Cod 
4 2 I began to appreciate more keenly the 
'unky, nearly forgotten coastline of Washing- 
ton state, Traveling out here is like Passing 
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ness about them that leave much to the ar 
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continued from page 2 


of an invaluable new study by the Washington 
State Economic Development Board called 
The Washington State Economy.) The city is 
the first in library books loaned, per capita; 
fourth in opera performances, and so on. 
Well, not quite “and so on.” Our citizens’ 
moderate penchant for travel puts it only 37th 
among the nation’s cities; Spokane ranks 82nd 
out of 83 rated towns in this roaming index. 

A desire to stay near home is not the same 
as provincialism and incuriosity. (It is prob- 
ably a recognition of where the best traveling 
really is, out here at least, right near home.) 
Good travel writing is mostly a way of under- 
standing where one lives, where one travels 
from; for it is a form of comparison between 
the unknown and the known, the far and the 
near, the romantic and the real, To leave this 
area for a spell, whether as an actual vaca- 
tioner or an armchair traveler, is to appreciate 
anew its peculiar equilibrium as a calm place 
at the end of a long trail, as a cosmopolitan 
village turned both outward and inward, Our 
culture was originally built by restless voy- 
agers, just as Cape Cod’s was. To take long 
voyages is to recognize afresh the pull of the 
harbor. 

Then, too, Americans have long been am- 
bivalent about travel, The Ishmael side of our 
culture has relished the open road, the voyage 
out, the thrill of displacement. But there is 
another side, the homesick side. “Men run 
away to other countries,” scowled Emerson in 
1860, “because they are not good in their 
own....For the most part, only the light 
characters travel.” The literary critic Morton 
Dauwen Zabel, noting the American uneasi- 
ness about travel and expatriation, observes 
that this nation “has never freed itself of the 
sense of guilt apparently rooted in a society 
which originated in deracination and grew into 
its modern dimensions through incessant 
migration and restlessness.” 

For some of these reasons, it has always 

seemed to me that a peculiar homecoming 
mood floats in the air out here each Septem- 
ber, Friends see one another and ask, “Where'd 
you go?” The subtext is what did you learn 
about life back here and aren’t you glad to be 
back? One friend spent some time in Paris— 
and was so exhilarated by all the things he 
learned that could be done to make Seattle 
a greater city that he almost declared his can- 
didacy for mayor upon landing at Sea-Tac. It 
is an odd sort of travel, a marvelous tribute 
to this region, that makes one fonder of home. 
Thomas Jefferson, another member of the 
travel-wary camp, warned that travelers 
“gather knowledge which they may apply use- 
fully for their country; but they are subject. 
ever after to recollections mixed with regret; 
their affections are weakened by being extend- 
ed over more objects; and they learn new hab- 
its which cannot be gratified when they return 
home.” Not out here! It is more likely that the 
Seattleite who encounters the pleasures of the 
Italian coffee bar will open a dozen of them 
before the year is out. 

I used to think that we would lose all this 
lovely remoteness, just as the Cape has, as the 
Californians rolled up here past Ashland and. 
Eugene and Newport, inexorably on to Bell- 
ingham. But in the years of traveling around 
the Northwest on business and for The Best 
Places, it has been a curious fact how steady 
we hold. A discovery like the Ship Inn in 
Astoria remains the best place to eat in that 
slumbering town; no one has figured out how 
to cook a better meal in Wenatchee than the 
Windmill, where the only change in that mar- 
velous steakhouse is that they no longer chill 
the red wine. 

Such are the peculiar tides in this country: 
the rooted East now seems all torn up by prog- 
ress, while the boosterish Northwest seems 
settled in its beauty, bound into nature's slower 
rhythms. It is one of the things one hadn't. 
noticed, until travel brought an obvious fact 
into focus. = 
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H M : 
Gallery: "Architecture AA 


along the Oregon Trail" Thro 

‘Through Sept. 29. 
Aree wien len Ten Marne 
11, (267-3901) QD ere 

GROVE — Valley Art: Acryl 

scapes by Mary Jane Collins; sculpt) 
Germanies by Gideon Hughes, Mon,-Set 
Que Oct. 26, 2022 Main Street. (357 


GLENEDEN BEACH — Salishan Lodge: ana- 
gama, raku-tired masks by Lilian Pitt 
feasan 4/80 pm. Sat, through Oct 22 


Lawrence Gallery: wood carvi 
by LeRoy Setziol; weavings, paper cuttings, 
sculpture by Monica Setziol, Opens 10 am. 
6 p.m, Sat. Daily through Oct. 4. (764-2318) ` 
Gallery: paint 
Michael Schlicting: ceramics by Nancy 
Giusti. Reception 24 p.m, Sun. through Oct. 


LINCOLN CITY — Ryan's Oceanside 
lery: Watercolor paintings by Sez ir 
Ma ner ola by Georgia Janise. Reception 
BigP Sat daly through Sept 0 4210 N. 

MARYHILL MUSEUM OF ART — Art on i 
Lebel exhibiton of origina Sd tom 

we ineries, Of 

B through Now 18. 9'9 

INVILLE — Renshaw Gallery: "Ai 
tars, icons & Other Images" by Art Wright 
Dally through Oct 5, ^. PY Art Wright 

MT. ANGEL — Abbey Library: watercol 
Grant Saylor. Daily through Sept. 30. 7. 
Benedic 848-3017) ` nn Sent: 90. St, 


NEHALEM — The Peacock Gallery: 
: lees by Carey Tate; or eT 
tee a Cristine Rutledge, Daily through 


am Pam Gon n; paintings by Virginia 
Wrightson. Tue-Sun. through Oct 11. Bor, 
Rut ‘ounty Museum, 1101 Main St. (929. | 


SALEM — A.N, Bush Gallery: 
photos. Tue,-Sun, through pd geil 


Recent work by Deborah. 
Dewit, Through’ Sept, 27. Salem y 
ciation, 600 Mission St. S.E. (581.2220) °°” 


SEATTLE — Seattlo Art Museum: 
ntemporary West Germar A "De M 


tor Life" 
— ues Tue.-Sun. through Oct, 4. Admission $2 


Gale Gallery and Glashaus 
Pottery: Watercolor exhibit by Scott Ken- 
[es feels Me an Kenyon, Caro- 
in and others. Dé 
‘Sept. 30. (563-3620) heey 


Chevrier: paintings 
leception 2-5 p.m. Sat. 
Eu Oct. 6, 430 Highway 101 North, ‘ear. 
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5 manager of the Yakima, Wash., conven- 
| tion center and visitors bureati has been named 
manager of the Seaside Civic and Convention 
Center. 
Lester McNary, 55, will assume the positi 
c , 55, position on 
m HA = is Rcg Greg Thompson, who left 
“arly September for a position at 2 
plex in Orlando, Fla. a jr eat 
At Yakima, McNary was instrumental in helpin 
the M ened enon center pay off a20 
year general obligation bond in slis 
k A gal nd in slightly more 
McNary's starting salary in his new positi 
Will be just over $27,000 per year. pias 
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"Reti A. di living should be 
the happiest time of your life,” 
says Dr. William Hays, project 
director of Pier H in Seaside. 

Through e combiner 
efforts of PIER H and the 
National Benevolent 
Association of the Christian 
Church (Disciples of Christ), an 
adult cooperative complex, will 
be built in the north coastal 
town of Seaside. Overlooking 
lowlands and waterways, 
where wildlife thrives in a 
country setting, PIER H is 
within Seaside city limits and 
just a short walk from the 
ocean. 

PIER H, which is an acronym 
for Pacific Interfaith Equity 


Retirement Homes, is Oregon's ste 
only co-op adult Sonny pei m 


“Out of 148 specious garden 
homes, there are already 50 
people on the waiting list,” says 
Dr. Hays. 

“Many people are intrigued 
with the idea of exclusive 
cooperative membership on the 
coast minus the responsibilities 
of lawn, plumbing and other 
maintenance on their homes.” 

PIER H combines the benefit 
of cooperative ownership with 
common areas of gracious 
adult living such as restaurant 
dining, beauty salon, hobby 
rooms, library and chapel, plus 
total building security and 
immediate response to health 


emergencies. 
Why A Cooperative 
Community? 
For Oregon, an adult 


cooperative is unique. And yet, 
it is not a new concept, since 
Minnesota has eight. A co-op 
provides the benefits of home 
ownership but without the 
maintenance, allowing more 
time for the owners to enjoy 
recreational opportunities. 
Maintenance costs are shared 
among members of the 
community, enabling the 
cooperative to obtain the best 
service at a minimum price due 
to economies of scale. 

The PIER H Community will 
offer a built-in family with 


members who will share 
similar interests and 
experiences. Relatives are 


delighted to spend time at the 
coast. Retirees claim that they 
see far more of their children 
since moving to a coastal resort 
town. 

PIER H offers security. 
Individuals applying for 
membership are middle to 
upper income adults, usually 
exhibiting cultural tastes 
creating a community of 
delightful companions. And if 
you require medical or any 


protection; furthermore, the 
city officials have approved our 
plans. Besides, says Dyer, there 
is the remarkable PROM, the 
clean, uncrowded beaches, 
with just the appropriate 
festivals, as well as the 
wonderful woodland hiking 
trails. The area also lures 
history scholars and buffs from 
all over to trace the Indian lore, 
follow the Lewis and Clark 
trail, examine the Hudson’s Bay 
Company site and revel in the 
romance of the shipping history 
along the Columbia River." 


Seaside Welcomes PIER H 
Seaside is an active, small 
town with 17 churches in the 
city limits, and a number of 
others nearby. There are a 
variety of service clubs 
including Rotary, Kiwanis, 
Lion and others. Several local 
ministers serve on the Board of 
Directors for PIER H and both 
churches and service clubs 
have welcomed PIER H by 


inviting representatives to 
make presentations regarding 
the project. 

The Seaside Chamber of 
Commerce is constantly 
planning for the many visitors 
and tourists who spend weeks, 
and weekends in Seaside. In 
their recent bulletin, they listed 
some of the coming activities as 
"The Annual Christmas Gift 
Fair, and “The Christmas 
Lighting and Parade." 

The local Convention Center 
is always a hub of activity, 
providing a place for such 
events as Miss Oregon contest 


and Barbershop Quartet 
competition. 

Cultural events in the 
Cannon Beach, Seaside, 


Gearhart area are common. 
Many prominent artists and 
other persons in the fine arts 
enjoy this area. 
PIER H models displayed 
Miniature models have been 
made of the entire PIER H 
project, and two of the popular 
floor plans for the garden 


side home of proposed adult living 
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homes. The project model is 
situated on a replica of the land 
showing topography, and the 
anticipated landscaping. 

~ These models are on display 
at the PIER H sales office in 
Seaside. PIER H is one of more 
than 60 living centers 
sponsored by the National 
Benevolent Association of the 
Christian Church (Disciples of 


Christ), an organization 
celebrating its 100th 
anniversary of operating 


retirement communities. 

Dr. Hays welcomes inquires 
and will be happy to answer 
questions. He can be reached by 
writing: PIER H, P.O. Box 
1068, Seaside, Oregon 97138. 
Phone - (503) 738-7273. A 


We Uappivst uliv.or your uw 
says Dr. William Hays, project 
director of Pier H in Seaside. 

Through the combin 
efforts of PIER H and the 
National Benevolent 
Association of the Christian 
Church (Disciples of Christ), an 
adult cooperative complex, will 
be built in the north coastal 
town of Seaside. Overlooking 
lowlands and waterways, 
where wildlife thrives in a 
country setting, PIER H is 
within Seaside city limits and 
just a short walk from the 
ocean. 

PIER H, whichis an acronym 
for Pacific Interfaith Equity 


Retirement Homes, is Oregon’s 3 
only co-op adult A 7 


"Out of 148 specious garden 
homes, there are already 50 
people on the waiting list," says 
Dr. Hays. 

“Many people are intrigued 
with the idea of exclusive 
cooperative membership on the 
coast minus the responsibilities 
of lawn, plumbing and other 
maintenance on their homes." 

PIER H combines the benefit 
of cooperative ownership with 
common areas of gracious 
adult living such as restaurant 
dining, beauty salon, hobby 
rooms, library and chapel, plus 
total building security and 
immediate response to health 
emergencies. 


Why A Cooperative 
Community? 
For Oregon, an adult 


cooperative is unique. And yet, 
it is not a new concept, since 
Minnesota has eight. A co-op 
provides the benefits of home 
ownership but without the 
maintenance, allowing more 
time for the owners to enjoy 
recreational opportunities. 
Maintenance costs are shared 
among members of the 
community, enabling the 
cooperative to obtain the best 
service at a minimum price due 
to economies of scale. 

The PIER H Community will 
offer a built-in family with 


members who will share 
similar interests and 
experiences. Relatives are 


delighted to spend time at the 
coast. Retirees claim that they 
see far more of their children 
since moving to a coastal resort 
town. 

PIER H offers security. 
Individuals applying for 
membership are middle to 
upper income adults, usually 
exhibiting cultural tastes 
creating a community of 
delightful companions. And if 
you require medical or any 
other type of assistance, the 
press of a button will alert 
medical and security personnel 
for a quick response to your 
needs. 

But Why 
Specifically? 

According to Dr. Prudence 
Dyer, a North Coast resident, 
PIER H board member and 
future resident of PIER H, 
Seaside is, “One of the two 
largest communities on the 
North Coast, yet there are only 
about 35,000 people. It has 
great shopping facilities and a 
fine hospital nearby. 

The city offers the services 
needed by PIER H — water, 
sewer, power, fire and police 


Seaside, 


protection; furthermore, the 
city officials have approved our 
plans. Besides, says Dyer, there 
is the remarkable PROM, the 
clean, uncrowded beaches, 
with just the appropriate 
festivals, as well as the 
wonderful woodland hiking 
trails. The area also lures 
history scholars and buffs from 
all over to trace the Indian lore, 
follow the Lewis and Clark 
trail, examine the Hudson's Bay 
Company site and revel in the 
romance of the shipping history. 
along the Columbia River." 


Seaside Welcomes PIER H 
Seaside is an active, small 
town with 17 churches in the 
city limits, and a number of 
others nearby. There are a 
variety of service clubs 
including Rotary, Kiwanis, 
Lion and others. Several local 
ministers serve on the Board of 
Directors for PIER H and both 
churches and service clubs 
have welcomed PIER H by 


inviting representatives to 
make presentations regarding 
the project. 

The Seaside Chamber of 
Commerce is constantly 
planning for the many visitors 
and tourists who spend weeks, 
and weekends in Seaside. In 
their recent bulletin, they listed 
some of the coming activities as 
“The Annual Christmas Gift 
Fair," and “The Christmas 
Lighting and Parade." 

The local Convention Center 
is always a hub of activity, 
providing a place for such 
events as Miss Oregon contest 


and Barbershop Quartet 
competition. 

Cultural events in the 
Cannon Beach, Seaside, 


Gearhart area are common. 
Many prominent artists and 
other persons in the fine arts 
enjoy this area. 
PIER H models displayed 
Miniature models have been 
made of the entire PIER H 
project, and two of the popular 
floor plans for the garden 
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homes. The project model is 
situated on a replica of the land 
showing topography, and the 
anticipated landscaping. 

~ These models are on display 
at the PIER H sales office in 
Seaside. PIER H is one of more 
than 60 living centers 
sponsored by the National 
Benevolent Association of the 
Christian Church (Disciples of 
Chris), an organization 
celebrating its 100th 
anniversary of operating 
retirement communities. 

Dr. Hays welcomes inquires 
and will be happy to answer 
questions. He can be reached by 
writing: PIER H, P.O. Box 
1068, Seaside, Oregon 97138. 
Phone - (503) 738-7273. A 
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Pioneer Finnish home open to guests 


12 97 

From the front window, a parking 
lot and a lake comprise the view 
where once one could see a rural 
pasture and the outbuildings of a 
pioneer farm. 

The change in location and setting 
are substantial, but little else has 
changed about the Erik Lindgren 
Pioneer Finnish Home since its 
owner moved into the house of 
hewn cedar in 1923. 

Back then, the home was nestled 
in a small valley in the foothills of 
the Coast Range on Soapstone 
Creek, northeast of Nehalem, Ore. 

“Tt was something like six or eight 
miles from the original site to the 
nearest neighbors," said Ida 
Meyers. She and her husband, 
Harold, serve as volunteer hosts for 
the Finnish-American Historical 
Society of the West at the pioneer 
home, which today is found at a 

^ considerably less isolated spot: 
Cullaby Lake County Park, 
southwest of Astoria. 

Volunteers from the historical 
society will be showing the home 
and several outbuildings from the 
original Lindgren homestead 
through Labor Day. The buildings, 
which include a traditional Finnish 
Sauna and smokehouse, are open 
weekends from 11 a.m, to 5 p.m. 

The Lindgren family for nearly 20 
years lived in a 20-by-20-foot cabin 
on the land along Soapstone Creek, 
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Jim Calnoi 
tory in the St. Helens Sailing Club's 
Summer Series, will skipper his boat 
Katzenjammer in the uj ij 


Pack Series in Astori: 
The annual series of six races 


begins Sunday afternoon with the 
Skippers' meeting and the opening 
race is scheduled for Monday. As of. 
‘Thursday, Calnon was the only local 
boat entered in the series. 
dpa are nee races Tuesday, 
ursday Friday varying in 
length from 11 to 25.9 miles and two 
shorter races on Wednesday. The top 


about five miles south of Necanicum 
Junction off Oregon 53. Then Lin- 
dgren took on the task of building 
his “dream home,” Meyers said. 

Lindgren was 68 when he and 
William Merila, a neighbor who had 
lost a hand to a dynamite blasting 
cap as a boy, began work on the 
five-room house. The two men cut 
the beams, boards and other struc- 
tural features from cedar timber, us- 
ing axes to do most of the work, she 
said. 

“He probably had a level," 
Meyers said as she stood in the cen- 
tral room of the snugly built home. 
No nails hold together the tightly fit- 
ting joints of floor and wall, she 
pointed out. 

“The original roof is on this yet, 
and it doesn't leak,” she said. 

Lindgren's dream didn't include 
running water or electric power. An 
old wood cook stove dominates the 
home's main room. Its heat once 
radiated into the kitchen and three 
small bedrooms off the front room. 

Outside the house stand several 
original outbuildings from the 
original farm site, including the 
smokehouse and sauna. 

By the time the dream home was 
finished, most of the Lindgren 
children had left the homestead. 
After Lindgren and his wife, Johan- 
na, died, the state Highway Division 
took control of the property, said 
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three finishers in each race and the 
top three overall receive trophies. 


Calnon placed sixth out of nine 


ipcoming Six- __ boats in last year's series and took the 


top spot in one of the six races. Most 
of the other boats in the series are 
from Portland and Seattle. 

“The competition is very tough,” 
said Calnon. “Racers in the Six-Pack 
are more serious abot trophies and 
spend more money. I don’t expect to 
do any better than last year.” 

Calnon noted that there was nothing 

wrong with placing sixth in his class. 


Tome Deaton of Milwaukie, 


Carlo Poutala, one of those who 
helped coordinate efforts to 
preserve Lindgren’s handiwork, 
The state proposed leveling the 
home and the other buildings after a 
fire set by vandals or hunters 


on set to sail in Astoria Six-pack 


However, his chances of improving 
may be hampered by another year of 
wear and tear on the boat — a C & C 
34 (34 feet long), with a 50-foot mast. 


“Skill wise we're in the same place, 
but the equipment is a little worse," 
he added. “I don't think we're going 
to be any raster than last year.” 


Katzenjammer is a Class B boat 
(based on speed potential) with a 
rating of 2.2-2.5. The vessel's gross 
weight is 10,000 pounds, and Calnon 
Said it isa little heavier than most and 
not in production any more. 
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damaged the home in the mid-1960s. 


That's when Gilman Davis, a 
Portland State University architec- 
ture professor, stepped in. 


A student of Finnish architecture, 
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Ore., looks at Finnish artifacts. 


Davis traveled to the isolated site to 
inspect the homestead, Poutala said. 
“He thought it was a very fine piece 
of old Finnish construction,” he 


p^ — The Associated Press 
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= ASTORIA MUSEUM GAINS TRAIN DEPOT, 
Burlington Northern Inc. has donated the old 
Astoria train depot and the land adjacent to it 
to the Columbia River Maritime Museum, 
which is celebrating its 25th anniversary. this 
year. The depot and land is valued at $238,800, 
Museum director Stephen Recken said the do- 
nation, which was announced last week by Bur. 
lington officials, is among the biggest gifts the 
museum has ever received. The property in- 
cludes the train depot's two red brick buildings - 


which are joined by an archway. 


The buildings 


were built in 1926. The museum's immediate ' 
plans for the depot b. 3dinigs include architec. | 
tural and engineering surveys and some roof | 


Work, Recken said. 


